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Pause, like these two... upon a beach 
exotic, yet our own... in a romantic 
setting of Old Spain, yet beneath the 
Stars and Stripes. Relax, in blessed sun- 
shine...the sunshine of peace... 
where, from across the seas, you need 
heed no other news than the trade wind’s 
soothing message. The only battles 
known here are on green fairways, on 
tennis courts... or with a fighting fish 
at your line’s end. This is a happy land 
...serene as its lofty mountains. This 
is a happy people...in whose fiestas 


and gay dances you, too, will join. 


Foreign glamour in our own homeland 
... island tranquillity on our own sea 
lanes...with American ships and 
planes, and neutral cruising liners, to 
take you there in serene luxury! Plan 
to go now. Ask your travel agent about 
convenient sailings from New York, 
Baltimore, New Orleans, Tampa, Lake 
Charles, Galveston and Houston... 
about direct air service. Or write to the 
Government of Puerto Rico, Institute of 


Tourism, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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TRY Cate f Aco —rne purse puerto DISCOVER 
RICAN COFFEE—World’s only after-dinner liqueur coffee 

...to be served black, as a demi-tasse—or with fine Puerto 
Rican rum, as the perfect café royal. Your purchase will 


help a $90,000,000 customer of the mainland U.S. A. a 
U.S.A. 


For your West Indies cruise ... 


select a ship that visits Puerto Rico! WH E RE TH E AM E RICAS Riad E E T 
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Charles J. Belden and T. F. Healy Collection 
ON THE RANGE 


Only a few generations ago wild horses roamed the 
Western plains by the tens of thousands. Their descend- 
ants may be found among the herds that often provide 
such a splendid spectacle as they graze on the foothills 
of the Rockies. The sketch at the left was made in the 
seventies, when capturing wild horses was one of the 
most exciting and dangerous jobs of the Western cowboys. 
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Creasing was a common method of capturing wild horses. 
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A hunter concealed near the herd’s water place 


picked out the finest animal and attempted to graze the cord at the top of its neck with a bullet. If his aim was 


good the horse was knocked unconscious. 


Then it was lassoed and hobbled. 


WILD HORSES OF THE OLD FRONTIER 


EN May, 1539, two hundred and fifty gal- 
lant Spanish horses carried their masters 
from Tampa Bay, Florida, northward. 
Four years passed, and only six of these 
horses remained. These six, although 
sorely needed for food, were liberated on 
the west bank of the Mississippi sometime 
in July, 1543, by the survivors of De Soto's 
band. + 
One of the six was Carlos, a handsome, 
burnished black stallion that had carried 
the Spanish leader until he fell ill and died. 
Another was Dona, a fleet, beautiful white 
mare that, during the year spent in Cuba, 
had been the favorite mount of De Soto’s 
young bride, Dona Isabel. The four re- 
maining favorites, whom the Spaniards had 
been unable to sacrifice, were a dark bay 
mare, a chestnut mare, a dappled gray mare 
and a roan stallion. 
We have every reason to believe that 
these six gallant mounts retained the free- 
dom they had so gloriously earned. Mov- 


Horses that are the product of 
selective breeding and careful 
nurture have little in common 
with the rugged Western breeds. 


By JOHN WARRINGTON 


ing westward from the woodsy, swampy 
region surrounding the Mississippi, it is 
altogether probable they wintered in 
warmth and plenty somewhere on the east- 
ern plains of Texas. And here when spring 
again returned to cover the earth with a 
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mantle of greenness and loveliness, four 
little fuzzy colts, mostly legs and wide 
credulous eyes, romped with their elders 
on the wide, rolling plains. These four 
colts became the first Western horses. 
Many years after that momentous day in 
July, 1543, white men beheld a miracle. 
Not six manes but thousands, millions 
furled and unfurled in the buoyant West- 
ern air. Not twenty-four hoofs but thou- 
sands, millions made hills and vales and 
mountains ring with their merry clatter. 
Droves of wild horses grazed everywhere 
on the open spaces that stretched from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific, and from the 
Rio Grande to the present boundary line 
between the United States and Canada. 
Altitude variation, soil fertility or the lack 
of it, and a severe, changeable climate left 
their stamp on the Western horses. In 
this hostile environment only the physically 
strong survived, with the result that as 
generation followed generation the horses 


gained in strength and endurance. To re- 
main free and alive in these great open 
spaces, it was absolutely necessary for the 
horses to remain ever alert and watchful. 

Western horses suffered chiefly from 
three kinds of danger: first, men both red 
and white; second, animals of the plains 
and mountains; third, the forces of nature. 

Present records indicate that the Pawnee 
Indians pursued and captured horses as 
early as 1650. Tradition records that a 
horse, apparently a stray from the Spanish 
settlements to the south, came to a Pawnee 
village and invited a rider for companion- 
ship. 

As the years passed, all the Plains Indians 
—the Comanche, the Sioux, the Cheyenne, 
the Arapaho, the Blackfeet, the Kiowa, 
and the Apache—gradually became horse- 
men. Their manner of capture varied but 
in all instances they strove to catch the 
largest males. 

In one method of capture the Indians 
copied the Spaniards. Mounting their fleet- 
est coursers and swinging a lariat they 
shortly excelled the Spaniards in this art. 
As the Indians were better horsemen they 
were able to improve upon the technique. 

They also captured horses by running 
them into blind canyons and ravines. 

Another method the Indians used for 
capturing the wild horses was the buffalo 
pound which they had used to capture 
bison prior to the coming of the horses. 


The pound was a twenty to twenty-five 
foot pit with a gradual slope to within five 
feet of the bottom. Some Indians hid be- 
hind wings of thick shrubbery while others 
rounded up the horses and drove them into 
the pound. Once in the pound the Indians 
lassoed those they wanted and liberated the 
other horses. 

The Indians also dug pits on the trails 
that led to water, salt licks or feeding 
grounds. Then they filled the pit with 
shrubbery and branches which were covered 
with grass and earth to make the trap look 
natural. In these pits, however, the Indians 
never caught horses belonging- to the same 
herd a second time. After that their sa- 
gacious leader became even more alert and 
cautious. 

All these devices practiced by the In- 
dians were also used by white men in 
their capture of the wild horses. 

In addition, white men built corrals with 
long wings and walls seven or eight feet 
high, corrals that were most cruel. When 
the horses were driven into these corrals 
they dashed madly to one side crashing 
against the fence in a desperate stampede 
in which the horses. nearest the wall were 
killed. Some of the panic-stricken horses 
leaped boldly on top of the others and es- 
caped. Those that remained uninjured 
after this dreadful encounter were then hob- 
bled and clogged and for several days re- 
ceived no food or water. When they were 
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In frontier days riders working in relays pursued a 
large herd of wild horses for hundreds of miles, giv- 
ing them no time to rest or eat. Eventually many of _ 
the exhausted, half-starved creatures were driven into 
a corral where they were subdued and domesticated. 
A vivid idea of what the herds of wild horses must 
have looked like when they were on the move may 
be gained by the picture below taken on the Wyom- 
ing range. ? 
Charles J. Be 


AT THE HEAD OF THE HERD 


The West still produces many fine horses, but their number 
has been diminishing rapidly since the turn of the century. 
In Montana, for example, there are only half as many 


horses today as there were in 1919. 


weak enough the breaking process com- 
menced without any gentling period. 

After throwing, hobbling and adjusting 
the saddle on one of these wild creatures, 
a breaker sprang into the saddle. Then the 
hobbles were removed, and the abused ani- 
mal gained its feet. Now, as the horse 
reared and bucked and plunged and twist- 
ed, the rider attempted to break its spirit 
before the mount broke his. After these 
exhausting rides had been continued for 
several days or weeks, one or the other, 
the horse or rider, gave up. The horse 
gained or gave up its freedom, and the 
breaker began applying his unmerciful tac- 
tics on another wild creature. 

Creasing the Western horses was an- 
other method of capture practiced by white 
men.. This method they employed only 
on the occasional horse, a much-desired 
prize animal. 


Charles J. Belden 


Upon sighting an especial- 
ly desirable animal the 
would-be captors first famil- 
iarized themselves with the 
habits of the herd. After 
this they usually concealed 
themselves. near the herd’s 
watering place. When the 
horses. came to drink, a 
marksman attempted to 
crease the coveted animal. 
In creasing it was necessary 
to graze the cord at the top 
of the horse’s neck with a 
bullet and knock the animal 
unconscious. While the ani- 
mal remained unconscious, 
the hunters lassoed and hob- 
bled him. Often, however, 
unless the gun was in the 
hands of an expert, the 
horse’s neck was _ broken 
and death resulted. 

Another method of catch- 
s ing the Western horses em- 
ployed by white men was 
that of complete exhaustion. 
Before making any plans 
the drivers studied the ter- 
ritory over which a large 
band of horses roamed and 
agreed upon the point of attack and pur- 
suit as well as upon stations behind clumps 
of trees, or creek banks and in ravines, 
where men and mounts were to await the 
fleeing band and take up the pursuit. These 
stations were at regular intervals varying 
from thirty-five to fifty miles. 

When all was in readiness the drivers 
circled around the band, making a large 
detour, and headed the drove in the desired 
direction, possibly to a corral several hun- 
dred miles distant. The first days the drove 
traveled one hundred miles daily. As the 
days passed and this relentless pursuance 
continued, the weak and the aged fell be- 
hind. These exhausted animals were 
promptly lassoed and hobbled. After this 
they were driven along behind at a slower 
rate. Courageous stallions that turned upon 
their pursuers with bared teeth and flying 
hoofs were promptly shot. Often this mad, 
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RUNNING WILD 


.The wild horse lives in regions where few other creatures can survive. On the 

barren high plateaus in certain parts of Wyoming wild herds may still be seen. 

They know how to distinguish poisonous springs and often travel thirty to fifty 
miles to reach pure water. 


wild pursuit extended over a period of 
ten days. By this time the exhausted, fright- 
ened creatures, weakened from hunger and 
thirst, were easily herded into a corral. 
Having had very little food and no rest 
they were subdued by breakers to their will 
and shortly the horses’ clattering hoofs be- 
came working hoofs, the servants of man. 
These wild creatures had become domesti- 
cated. 

Next to man, the most ruthless enemies 
of the wild horses were other animals na- 
tive to the Far West. 

Chief among these was the mountain lion, 
or cougar, a large powerful animal belong- 
ing to the cat family and often weighing 
as much as one hundred and sixty pounds. 
Lying in wait behind a concealed over- 
hanging rock he dropped like a stone onto 
the back of a lone horse, or a lazy one trail- 
ing behind the band. A mother and her 
foal tempted the cougar sorely. In falling, 
the cougar aimed to fall squarely onto the 
horse’s back with his head near its neck. 
Lunging forward he dug his teeth in back 
of the horse’s ears. Then with a swift, 
dexterous jerk of his powerful jaws, he 
often succeeded in breaking the horse’s 
neck. Foals and weaker horses fell be- 
neath the cougar’s weight. Sometimes a 
young, strong horse managed, by rolling 
and bucking and plunging, to make its es- 
cape with only a badly bitten flank or back. 
Sometimes the other horses came to the 
aid of the one in distress. 

Another enemy of the Western horses, 
particularly during the winter months, was 
the lobo or timber wolf. During the sum- 
mer the wolves hunted smaller animals 
singly or in twos. But as many of the 
smaller animals hibernated in winter, the 
wolves banded together in numbers vary- 
ing from eight to thirty, and attacked the 
larger animals. 

The horses likewise, for purposes of pro- 
tection against their more numerous win- 
ter enemies, banded together into larger 
groups. Sometimes thousands traveled to- 
gether. Whenever the horses moved in 
search of new feeding grounds, water or 
shelter, they always traveled into the wind. 
Leaders that headed the procession kept 


their heads down for only short intervals 
and often sniffed the air testily for signs 
of danger. A low nicker given at regular 
intervals told the mares and colts that all 
was well. At the approach of danger the 
leaders gave a shrill neigh. 

Horses had learned by bitter experience 
that it was useless to attempt to outrun the 
rangy, hungry wolves over deep, hard- 
crusted snow that often could support the 
wolves’ weight. At the signal of alarm 
the mares formed a circle with their hind 
legs out and ready to strike. The colts 
scampered inside this circle for safety. On 
the outside the males battled savagely with 
the wolves. At such a time it was a favor- 
ite trick of the wolves to hamstring a horse 
by injuring the large tendon above or be- 
hind the hock which caused lameness and 
practically laid that animal out. To prevent 
this, the horses with their teeth and hoofs 
struck many a death blow to the wolves, 
and a wounded, bleeding wolf becomes at 
once prey to members of its own kind. A 
siege of this kind might last for several 
days, becoming a kind of an endurance 
contest in which the weak succumbed on 
both sides. During a siege the wolves, 
even though they had thicker and shaggier 
fur than the horses, suffered intensely 
from the icy northern blasts. While the 
younger, weaker horses stood huddled in 
the center for warmth, the wolves lay scat- 
tered and exposed.to the penetrating blasts. 

Early records, skeletons of horses and 
wolves found in the sandy soil, usually in- 
dicate that the wolves suffered the most 
in a siege. Frequently the skeletons of 
several wolves were found. At other times 
they found the skeleton of a horse or two 
also. 

To conceal their movements from the 
wolves, the wild horses were clever in tak- 
ing advantage of the depressions and eleva- 
tions in the earth’s surface. In this manner 
they often succeeded in throwing the wolves 
off their trail. 

Another enemy of the wild horses was 
the grizzly bear, a large, powerful quad- 
ruped with long, shaggy fur, usually brown- 
ish yellow. Grizzlies were particularly fond 
of colt’s meat, but in a pinch mature ani- 
mals would serve. 

Grizzly bears have been termed the 
world’s most ferocious and most dangerous 
animals. So powerful are they that in a 
single combat they can overcome a full- 
grown stallion. With one powerful stroke 
they vanquished any animal that came with- 
in reach of their mighty paws. Straying, 


ATTACKED BY WOLVES 


Savage battles took place between 
wild horses and wolves. Knowing it 
was useless to try to outrun the 
wolves, the horses formed a circle 
within which the colts took refuge. 
The powerful hoofs of the horses 
were deadly weapons in the struggle 
and the wolves suffered the greater 
number of casualties. 


So 4 are 
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straggling colts that wandered too far from 
their elders they pounced upon as a cat 
pounces upon a mouse. Before a grizzly, 
the wild horses fled in terror. 

Often a grizzly, to achieve his own ends 
to better advantage, played “opossum.” 
When bison and cattle, thinking him dead, 
came up to sniff his carcass, with one 
ferocious stroke the grizzly laid those curi- 
ous animals low. Healthy, grown-up horses 
controlled their inborn curiosity. They 
were too intelligent to do such a stupid 
thing. 

The black bear, not as large and ferocious 
as the grizzly, was, nevertheless, an enemy 
the wild horses met and feared in the 
mountainous regions. 

We know that through the years West- 
ern horses learned to respect both the griz- 
zly and the black bear. Meeting one an- 
other on a narrow trail, if the bear failed 
to retreat, the horse did so at once. More- 
over, the only manner in which one of 
these horses would carry a dead bear to 
camp was to blindfold the horse. . Then 
with the wind blowing toward him, back 
him up to the bear’s carcass. Otherwise 
he would only snort and cavort about in 
fear. 


Horses also feared the rattlesnake. By 
day or night they were alert to this danger. 
Upon learning the kind of country it usu- 
ally inhabited, the horses became more 
watchful in such places. Horses, like men, 
die from the effects of a rattlesnake bite. 
Dogs, hogs and many other animals do not. 
Fearing and avoiding this snake for so 
many centuries, Western horses still shy 
away from anything that creeps or re- 
sembles the dreaded enemy of their ances- 
tors. 

Western horses learned to avoid the loco 
weed, any of the several herbs belonging 
to the bean family growing in the western 
part of our country. Upon eating these 
plants, a dreadful disease, known as loco- 
disease, overtook the horses. This disease 
affected the brain, especially that part which 
controls locomotion. Losing their locomo- 
tive power, they lost in weight, in energy 
and in courage and shortly those affected 
became easy prey for their many, lurking 
enemies. 

Another factor, especially in the begin- 
ning, which must have cost the lives of 
many of these gallant horses, was arsenic 
poisoning. This very poisonous substance 
polluted springs and streams of the West, 


ROUNDING UP WILD HORSES IN ARIZONA 


A herd of wild horses such as this is a rare sight in Arizona these days. Hunger and disease are taking their toll, and new regulations are having their 
results. When they discover diseased members of wild herds, government agents lead them to slaughter. Sheep and cattle men do not want outlaw 
herds on grazing lands needed for domestic animals. The roving bands that still live in the badlands are sometimes pursued by the Indians, who are ex- 

perts in capturing and taming these incorrigible vagabonds. 


giving to the water a rather sweet taste. 
How many horses perished before the re- 
maining ones learned what caused their 
deaths will of course never be known, But 
they learned, and they learned so well that 
humans, if not sure of the water supply, 
leave the decision to their Western mounts. 
If the horses drink, the riders drink, other- 
wise they do not. 

Quicksands and bogs claimed their toll 
among Western horses as did lightning, 
blizzards, floods, droughts and heavy snow- 
fall. 

The wild horses sniffed the air testily 
for signs of approaching storms and then 
prepared themselves accordingly. Before 
a blizzard struck, the horses sought shelter 
under an overhanging mountain ledge, in a 
grove, in a forest, or in a ravine. Here 
they kept moving about and in that manner 
kept their blood in circulation, 

In times of great drought the horses’ 
noses told them where there was water. 
Their speed and endurance enabled them to 
travel great distances. 

Heavy snows presented a problem, but 
not as difficult a problem to solve as might 
be surmised. Here again the horses’ very 
keen sense of smell served them, enabling 


them to detect food that was under three or 
four feet of snow. Pawing off the snow 
with their front feet they secured sus- 
tenance. 

These wild creatures also became expert 
in locating the weakest spots in ice and in 
breaking it with their front hoofs. After 
their leader made a hole in the ice, the 
horses did not dash to the water hole at 
once, like stupid cattle. They shrewdly 
waited their turns so as not to break the 
ice. 

How were Spanish horses affected by this 
hostile environment, by this rugged country 
where they were surrounded by danger 
day and night, and by a severe, variable 
climate in which only the virile and the 
hardy survived? 

This environment produced in three cen- 
turies horsés that possessed traits and 
characteristics that varied from any the 
peoples of the world had ever known, and 
therein lay their great value to the men of 
the West. Like the Barb-Arab horses from 
which they were descended they possessed 
slender, exquisitely molded ankles and 
knees ; quick, alert eyes; large, shapely nos- 
trils; and beauty of movement and con- 
formation. But there were significant dif- 
ferences. 

All horses running wild for countless gen- 
erations tend to decrease in size. As a 
whole the Western horses decreased in 
size. They became smaller, and even more 
slender than the Barb-Arab. The horses 
of the dry, waterless Southwest stood 
scarcely thirteen hands. Those of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, enjoying as they did a more 
equable climate and a greater abundance of 
year-round forage, measured fourteen 
hands. The horses which frequented the 
central plains measured on the whole 
around thirteen and a half hands. Usually 
they weighed from six to eight hundred 
pounds. 

But like all horses running in the wild, 


Western horses became very capable of 
shifting for themselves. They became 
gamer, hardier and more self-reliant than 
the Barb-Arab horses. Their senses be- 
came even more acute. They became more 
resourceful and more adroit. By trial and 
error they solved their own problems— 
problems that resulted from their environ- 
ment. 

Western horses possessed an abundance 
of endurance. Their powerful forequarters, 
short, strong backs, and clean, strong limbs 
enabled them to travel great distances. It 
was not uncommon for them to go one 
hundred miles a day and to carry burdens 
that weighed from one hundred and seventy- 
five to two hundred pounds, a fourth of 
their own weight. In emergencies these 
horses often traveled sixty-five miles in four 
and a half hours. After a hard day, given 
a good feed and a night’s rest, they 
emerged in the morning fresh as ever. If 
ridden down by constant overwork, after a 
few months run on the range they were 
restored to their former usefulness. 

They were capable of traveling far 
greater distances without food and water 
than any other domesticated horse. They 
required no oats or grain of any kind. 
Simply by eating the herbage of the plains 
they could continue working over long 
periods without any loss of vitality. They 
could plunge into an icy, swollen stream 
in a lather of sweat, climb out on the op- 
posite bank and go happily on their way. 
When warm they could drink the coldest 
water without danger of foundering or 
taking cold. They could take more punish- 
ment than any other horses in the world. 

Western horses enjoyed a natural agility. 
They could run at top speed over ground 
hopelessly undermired with burrows of 
various sizes and shapes, gopher and prairie 
dog mounds and sand dunes without danger 
of rolling. They could go at top speed 
over ground so hopelessly undermired that 


SUNSET ON THE RANGE 


other less sure-footed horses running at 
top speed would roll within fifty yards. 

Today most of these millions of splen- 
did Western horses have disappeared from 
the face of a land that owes them so much. 
These horses served the first army expedi- 
tions into the Middle West; they carried 
trappers and traders in quest of furs; they 
made possible one of the West’s greatest 
achievements—the Pony’Express. Finally, 
they were indispensable in the great cattle 
industry, and with the cattle industry the 
frontier came to a close. That was around 
the year 1890. 

Since then these same glorious horses 
have served in other capacities. The War 
Department still depends upon them for 
cavalry remounts. Some of the old-timers 
still serve Western actors on.the screen. 
Others serve as mounts for the forest rang- 
ers in the National-Rarks. Still others take 
tourists to beautiful scenery, wholly inac- 
cessible to the motor car. And a few of 
them still chase balls on the polo field. But 
the small herds that remain can no longer 
supply the number of polo mounts needed. 
Canada and Argentina supply many of 
them. Nor can the few wild horses that 
remain supply rodeos. ‘Canada as a whole 
sends those needed by rodeos in our coun- 
try. 

Today so few of these wild horses re- 
main that it is rare to see them. But what 
a gorgeous spectacle a herd of these crea- 
tures provides. On a rock on a high hill a 
magnificent horse stands silhouetted against 
the sky, and near him and round him move 
other horses grazing peacefully. Sudden- 
ly the leader of the herd takes alarm, leaps 
down from the rock, and leads his drove 
off at breakneck speed. Down a boulder- 
strewn slope, the wild horses plunge with 
amazing speed. Behind a bend in the moun- 
tain the band disappears. 

Among the high plateaus that surround 

(Continued on page 46) 


Many of the Western ranches raise horses for the United State cavalry. The dams of these cavalry mounts are Western horses on which the cavalry has 
Plan, thoroughbreds with a sprinkling of the Arabian. 
come from regions west of the Mississippi. 


depended for a hundred years. The sires are stallions at stud under the Army Horse Breeding 
About seventy per cent of all horses purchased by the United States Army 
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THE TOMB OF HUSSEIN 


Within the great mosque at 
Kerbela stands the tomb of 
the man whom the Shia sect 
considers second only to the 
Prophet in holiness. Burial 
in the vaults beneath the 
tomb is a highly prized 
honor. The tomb itself is 
almost completely covered 
with exquisite Persian tiles, 


KERBELA=CITY OF GRIEF 


A FEW miles to the west of the Euphrates 
and at the edge of the Syrian desert stands 
the ancient and holy city of Kerbela, 
famous throughout the world of Islam as 
the scene of the- martyrdom of Hussein, 
grandson of Mohammed. For the Shia 
sect of Mohammedans, who venerate the 
family of the Prophet, Kerbela is the most 
sacred spot on earth. Throughout the cen- 
turies millions of pilgrims have made the 
long journey to Kerbela from as far away 
as Afghanistan and India. 

Throughout Persia and Iraq the splen- 
dor and holiness of Kerbela are almost 
legendary. Even in Baghdad, which is but 
sixty miles away, I was told 
that I would see there a glisten- 
ing forest of golden minarets 
and golden domes without num- 
ber. Having consulted a rail- 
way map and found that the 
holy city could be reached by 
train, I decided that even al- 
lowing for Oriental over-state- 
ment, golden domes and min- 
arets would bear investigation. 

The so-called railway to the 
holy city branches off the main 
line some three hours south of 


By WILLIAM JAMES 
With photographs by the author 


Baghdad. At the small junction station, 
much like thousands of others throughout 
the East, the women from the near-by 
village wait patiently by the track, squatting 
in the dust with their black abbas wrapped 
around them, on the chance of being able 
to sell their bowls of white Jaban or curd 
at the train windows. 

The railway help take shelter in a mud 
hut near the station marked “Employees 
Rest House.” They hospitably offered me 
food and water and relief from the heat. 
Their method of air-conditioning was sur- 
prisingly effective. I was told it was a 
part of their heritage from the ancient 
Babylonians. Over the windows and doors 


were stretched mats of some dried desert 
vine. Pails of cool water were thrown over 
these until they were well saturated. The 
hot wind blowing through the wet sponge- 
like mats was cooled sufficiently to make 
the interior of the hut a paradise compared 
with the inferno of sun and sand outside. 

A more ridiculous train than the one I 

took to Kerbela doesn’t exist. The cars 
resembled piano boxes in both size and 
luxury, and the gauge of the track was in 
keeping. Half of these cars were marked 
“For pilgrim traffic only” and the rest ap- 
peared to be for chance travelers like my- 
self, 

After standing in the heat for half an 
hour the little train got ready to 
be off. The /aban was all sold, 
the pilgrims were stowed away 
with their bales and bundles 
and their Primus stoves and 

; farm lanterns. A pilgrimage 
% in the East is not to be taken 
» lightly. With a bump we were 
4 off, rumbling and _ trundling 
4 over the desert at a good twelve 
miles an hour. We were hardly 
under way when we sighted the 


Bowls of laban are sold at the 
train window to pilgrims on 
their way to Kerbela. 


Euphrates. There were tracks across the 
Hindiya Barrage, the irrigation dam which 
crosses the river at this point, but evidently 
they were unsafe even for this imitation 
train for we came to a stop, and all the 
pilgrims unloaded their Primus stoves and 
camp cots, while I shouldered my knap- 
sack and followed them across the cause- 
way. On the other side of the barrage 
we boarded another train just like the 
first. 

Just before sunset we sighted a large 
oasis, and as we trundled nearer there was 
the glint of sunlight on gold, the minarets 
of Kerbela. Instead of a forest there were 
all of five but the gold was very evident. 

As we circled two-thirds of the way 
around the town in a broad spiral I tried 
to recall what I had just been reading about 
the tragedy which has caused Kerbela to 
be known as the City of Grief for over 
twelve centuries. 

Hussein, grandson of Mohammed, was 
rightful successor to the Caliphate. The 
throne of the Caliph, spiritual successor to 
the Prophet, had been usurped by Mu’awiya 
and upon his death Yezid his son became 
Caliph. These events took place before the 
founding of Baghdad, that seat of the most 
famous of all Caliphs, Haroun-al-Raschid 
of the Arabian Nights. Kufa, a few miles 
from Kerbela, was then the most important 
city in the Arab world. 

The people of Kufa, not approving of 
the Caliph Yezid, pledged their loyalty to 
Hussein, who was then living in retire- 
ment in Mecca. Hussein sent his cousin 
Muslim to Kufa to raise a band of fol- 
lowers. Against the wise counsel of his 
military advisers Hussein set out for Kufa 
upon receiving word that Muslim had suc- 
ceeded in raising a band of twelve thousand 
men to support his cause. 

In the meantime the Caliph from his 
headquarters in Damascus took strong 
measures against the people of Kufa, who 
evidently decided that discretion was the 
better part of loyalty to Hussein, as they 
turned against Muslim, who was beheaded. 

Hussein had not been warned of these 
happenings and soon approached with his 
band of about five hundred, including sev- 
enty-two members of his household. As 
they neared Kufa they were met by four 


he golden minarets of Kerbela tower above the wall 
which surrounds the mosque. 


thousand mounted troops of the Caliph, 
whereupon they turned in the direction of 
Kerbela. When they reached the area now 
marked by the holy shrine, Hussein and 
nearly every member of his family were 
killed by the troops, all of whom were from 
Kufa, which had supposedly pledged its 
loyalty to the cause of Hussein. 

The body of Hussein was trampled by 
the cavalry and the head was born off 
to Damascus to be set before the trium- 
phant usurper. The death of such an im- 
portant figure as Hussein caused a violent 
upheaval among the followers of the 
Prophet, the ultimate result of which was 
the schism which to this day divides Mo- 
hammedans into two sects, the Shiites who 
do not recognize the usurping caliphs of 
the early period, and the Sunni who do. 
The Shiites are found principally in Persia, 
Iraq, Afghanistan and parts of India, and 
deeply venerate the family of Mohammed. 
The Sunni, however, do not place especial 
importance upon the veneration the family 
of the Prophet and do not recognize the 
tomb of Hussein as a holy place. The 


The main gateway to the Mosque at Kerbela is 
a fitting entrance to a shrine which rivals Mecca 
in religious significance. 


year, many in these box-like cars. 


More than 150,000 pilgrims travel to Kerbela 


Sunni are found in Egypt, North Africa, 
Syria, Turkey, Arabia and most of India. 

While the Sunni respect the memory of 
Hussein, the Shiites have made him the 
central figure of their popular theology, 
ranking him second only to the Prophet 
in holiness. One could draw an interesting 
parallel between the sacrificial significance 
of the martyrdom of Hussein and that of 
Christ. 

Among the Shiites the recitation of the 
Kerbela story is an occasion for weeping 
and penance, and among the fanatical for 
mutilation of the body. Every year on the 
anniversary of the martyrdom, the tenth 
of the month of Muharram, elaborate 
mourning ceremonies are held at Kerbela. 
The story is re-enacted as a passion play 
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which ends in a procession headed by 
the bearers of the bleeding corpse of 
Hussein, lanatical mourners follow, 
lacerating their bodies with weighted 
chains and wailing with grief. In the 
privacy of their harems the women, 
even more violent in their grief than 
the men, roll on the ground and tear 
their flesh with their finger nails. 
More than 150,000 pilgrims each 
year visit Kerbela, an otherwise in- 
significant provincial town which de- 
pends for its livelihood on the pilgrim 
traffic. For most of the pilgrims the 
visit to Kerbela is the realization of 
a lifetime ambition, paid for out of 
years of patient savings. “Some of 
them come from great distances, the 


The mosque has two main 
gateways and a number of 
smaller entrances opening 
out on the surrounding 
streets. 


Arch within arch unfolds behind the main 
gateway, leading eventually to the sacred 
tomb of Hussein. 


poorer ones on mules or donkeys, and very 
frequently they bring the mortal remains 
of relatives or friends for burial in the 
holy area. 

We halted with a jolt at the station 


BARGAIN DAY 


a narrow street outside the 


walls of the mosque a bazaar is 

running full swing. Kerbela de- 

pends for its livelihood on the 
pilgrim traffic. 


The school which the author interrupted is 
typical of thousands in mosques throughout 
the East. 


amid a-vast expanse of sidings indica- 

tive of the volume of traffic during the 

pilgrim season. Just now we were a 

scant dozen. Seeing my bewilderment 

at being set down at a strange station 
after dark, some friendly pilgrims offered 
to share an arabana, the ramshackle 
horse-drawn carriage which is the taxi 
of Kerbela. 

The hotel at which they installed me 

for the night was a surprise even to a 

seasoned vagabond, a veteran of many 
Iraq hotels. It reminded me of nothing so 
much as one of those freight cars which 
carry live chickens to market. Side walls, 
partitions, hallways, were constructed of 
slats and iron bars, so that each room re- 
sembled a giant. birdcage complete with 
bed. 

When I started to settle myself for the 
night I found that things were not as sim- 
ple as they had seemed at first. A tour 
of the hotel revealed that the rooms were 
not used for sleeping in hot weather. One 
was supposed to sleep on a cot on the roof 
at night. During the day, when the sun 
made life unbearable above ground, there 
was a nice cool dark cellar with a mattress 
and sheet for each guest, so that he could 
stretch out on the floor and have a refresh- 
ing nap any time he chose. The birdcage 
rooms were used only for storing personal 
belongings in the middle of the floor where 
they couldn’t conveniently be snatched 
through the bars. 

The common sleeping place on the roof 
seemed like a cross between a college dormi- 
tory and the Bowery Mission, with one 
neighbor snoring and another praying most 
of the night. In Iraq, just when the breezes 
are freshest and sleep the sweetest, up 
comes the sun, as if a blast furnace door 
had been opened. Sleep is impossible then, 
and sightseeing or devotions start in earnest. 

On my first night I had tried to find my 
way to the great mosque. From a distance 
it was easy to locate, with its golden min- 
arets and huge dome dominating the sky- 


(Continued on page 41) 
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THE NEST 


Few of the original buildings of Brook Farm 

remain. The Hive is seen in the picture at the 

right of this page. Below is The Nest, which was 
also used by the Brook Farmers. 


MARGARET FULLER 


Of the many distinguished visitors to Brook Farm 

none contributed more brilliantly to its conversa- 

tions than Margaret Fuller. Her incisive intellect 

detected many flaws in the theories advocated at 
the Farm. 


BROOK FARM. “ 


Scene of the Social Experiment 


‘1841 — 1847 


~ and of CAMP ANDREW.1e6k 
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A NEW ENGLAND ADVENTURE IN IDEALISM — 


ABOUT a hundred years ago, at a time 
when America was suffering the effects of 
its first great depression, a group of Bos- 
ton liberals established a cooperative com- 
munity in Roxbury. The idea was not new, 
of course. From its beginning American 
history has been written in the establish- 
ment of communities, from Plymouth Plan- 
tation to the controversial settlement projects 
of the New Deal. 

Some of these attempts were religious in 
motivation; others were rationalist; others 
high-minded experiments in instituting a 
socialist society. Yet if they tended to run 
against the grain of American life, they 
were intimately a part of it. Few things 
strike us as being more American than the 
Shakers, or the Amana colonies in Iowa. 
Or finally, Brook Farm. 

The Roxbury group was not too con- 
sciously socialistic. It was nurtured by the 
high-minded idealism of the Boston roman- 
tics, and grew out of the desire to make 
the life of the individual richer, as much 
as it did out of the hope of making society 
better. At least that was the situation at 
the beginning, when George Ripley’s inter- 
est in transcendentalism fused with his in- 
terest in the community idea. Later, when 
members of the Farm had listened to the 
excited speakers at the reform conventions 
in Boston and had read of the other com- 
munities established on the lines recom- 
mended by the American disciples of the 
French socialist, Fourier, they too were 
fired by the hope of rearranging the com- 
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By GEORGE K. SMART 


munity patterns of America into lovelier 
shapes. But Brook Farm always main- 
tained a pleasantly informal and good-na- 
tured spirit which differentiates it sharply 


from the more heavy-browed zeal of re- 


form. 

Not that the Farm was without serious 
purpose or tragic moments. No trans- 
cendentalist ever took life with a grain of 
salt. And at the Farm, education, the cul- 


aay 


HORACE GREELEY 


Horace Greeley, though never a member of 
Brook Farm, was a frequent visitor. What 
was far more important, he permitted Al- 
bert Brisbane to discuss the radical doc- 
trines of Fourier in the Tribune. 


tivation of the mind, the reading of poetry 
and plays, and “conversations” a bit too 
earnest played an important part in every- 
day life. ~ 

The principal members of the community, 
which lasted for more than five years, were 
Ripley and his wife; John Sullivan Dwight, 
who loved music but hated Wagner; Mari- 
anne Dwight, who wrote charming letters 
to her friends; William H. Channing, 
nephew and biographer of William Ellery 
Channing, the famous abolitionist ; Charles 
A. Dana, fated to become a reactionary edi- 
tor of a great newspaper; and Albert Bris- 
bane, a visitor rather than a member, but 
important because he brought Fourier’s 
ideas to America and remarkable because he 
was the father of Arthur Brisbane. Mar- 
garet Fuller and Horace Greeley were dis- 
tinguished guests. There were many lesser 
members and countless visitors. Haw- 
thorne was a member for a time during the 
first year, but he found manual labor and 
literary creation bad bedfellows. And he 
also found it difficult to take so much con- 
scientiousness seriously. 

Life at the Farm was arduous and 
pleasant. The school took in students from 
surrounding towns and from Boston. Mari- 
anne Dwight taught the infant school; Rip- 
ley, Dana and Dwight the preparatory sub- 
jects. Literati of the area came and went 
regularly, and reading clubs flourished. The 
result was an almost inspired combination 
of high seriousness and amateur dilet- 
tantism which make the community unique 


THE BROOK FARM INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE AND EDUCATION IN 1844 


Josiah Wolcott painted his impressions of the colony while it was still a rambling New England farm and before a futile and costly effort was made 
to conyert it into the stereotyped model phalanstery advocated by Fourier. 


Brook Farm was the most interesting of the forty- 
one phalanges which were founded in this country 
on the lines laid down by the French Socialist, 
Fourier, and introduced to America by Albert 
Brisbane. This diagram shows a model phalanstery 
with its community houses, each designed to house 
a phalanx of sixteen hundred people, facing on 
four sides a garden laid out on the order of 
Versailles. 
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in the history of our American culture. 

Tragedy haunted all of the cooperative 
societies of the nineteenth century; only 
the idea ‘behind them lived and grew. 
Brook Farm first moved into dangerous 
waters when the members decided to 
abandon their more or less- non-political 
organization for the plan of a Fourierist 
phalanx. For a phalanx one needed a 
phalanstery, a more elaborate community 
center than the Farm possessed. Plans 
were made and the building was begun, 
but when the structure was half finished 
it was destroyed by fire. There had 
been no insurance; the community’s fi- 
nances were none too sound, and within 
a few years Brook Farm was no more. 
Except that Marianne Dwight fulfilled 
her promise that when Brook Farm broke 
up she would sweep up the pieces. 

Like many people, I had long had an 
affectionate regard for Brook Farm, but, 
though I’d lived in Cambridge for several 
years, I had never seen it. In the midst 
of the dirty sprawling confusion that is 
modern Boston one tends to think of 
Brook Farm as existing in a historical 
vacuum rather than in West Roxbury. 
But it stubbornly survives there and it is 
not a musty museum. Visiting it can be 


a rich and rather disturbing experience. 
Not long ago we drove over. 

The Farm lies just beyond the ceme- 
teries which will impress you by their ex- 
tent and variety. Boston has buried its 
heterogeneous dead, and the cemeteries are 
Jewish, Lutheran, Catholic and Protestant. 
They sprawl over the slopes above the 
Farm, and they are an unlovely sight,— 
crowded, rather messy, and with none of 
the streamlined grief of a Memorial Park. 

Up back on the hill, over near the river- 
bank there’s a cemetery entrance—Lutheran, 
I think it is—and the road leading to it 
leads to the farm proper. The day I was 
there a man and a boy were pitching hay 
in the warm late-afternoon sun, down in 
the brook meadow. There aren’t many 
of the original buildings left, but the flavor 
of the place is, you feel, about what it must 
have been in 1840. The main building is 
the one the farmers called the Hive. You'll 
realize, of course, that the large house is a 
Lutheran orphanage. The policeman we 
asked about the road to the farm had 
frowned for a minute and then said, “Oh, 
you mean the Orphanage.” Like most peo- 
ple thereabouts, he wasn’t quite sure where 
it was. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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The mako shark is a terrifying creature 


ith its pointed snout and teeth an : A rope 1s tied around 
inch and a half long, but sportsmen like , the marlin’s snout and 
the ugly fish because of its ‘wonderful ‘ é , Asa tail _ preparatory to 
fighting qualities. ’ hauling him aboard. 


After the catch is hauled up 
on the beach to be weighed, 
it is skinned and the skin 
packed in salt brine to be 
shipped back to the Mu- 
seum. he catch here is a 


Plaster casts of various species of fish were made for 
museum study. Above, members of the expedition are 
lowering the cast of a thresher shark into its crate. At the 
lower right one of the deep-sea fishermen has caught a 
huge marlin which is struggling violently to escape its fate. 
The porpoises below are gamboling off the Bay of Islands, 
At the top of the page another marlin fights desperately try- 
ing to escape from the hook by leaping and skittering 
along the water. 


BIG GAME 


FISHING 
NEAR 
NEW ZEALAND 


Photographs courtesy of the American Museum of 
Natural History 


JAAN expedition from the American Museum of Natural 
History, headed by Michael Lerner and Dr. W. K. 
Gregory, has recently completed one of the most com- 
prehensive studies of big-game fishing ever undertaken., 
In the tropical waters off New Zealand and Australia the 
expedition pursued the marlin, the mako shark and the 
thresher shark. What is more, these huge creatures were 
caught with rod and reel, and for the first time rod and 
reel fishing was combined with laboratory work. Very 
little is known about the various species of marlin that 
roam vast reaches of the Pacific from Hawaii and Japan 
to the shores of New Zealand. Where do these creatures 
spawn? What is the direction of their runs? How far 
do they travel? On these and many other questions 
the data gathered by this expedition will throw much 
light. 


PUEBLO TO 


METROPOLIS: 


LOS ANGELES 


By WILLIAM PARKER 


LOS ANGELES IN 1849 


ENDICATIVE of the unprecedented 
growth of an American city, they will tell 
you in Los Angeles of the optimistic realtor 
who back in 1910 put up an electric. sign 
reading, “Los Angeles: 250,000 by 1940,” 
and how other real estate men protested 
there ought to be a limit even to exag- 
geration., 

The population of Los Angeles, summer 
of 1939, is now placed at 1,437,048. In 
1886 it was 30,000. 

Los Angeles cannot be framed in a 
phrase, for it possesses an elusive quality, 
fusing as it has over a period of time the 
modernity of the East and the hominess of 

iddle America with the ruggedness of the 
Far West’s great outdoors. 

Los Angeles’ pride of meteorology and 
statistics is almost a cliché nowadays, and, 
therefore, one must work with incident 
and anecdote in painting any new, vivid 


Courtesy Southern Factpc 


word-picture of this great American city. 

It seems only the other day that I was 
crossing Los Angeles’ Broadway with O. O. 
McIntyre, the famous columnist, when, in 
the middle of the street as he was pointing 
out still another new building to me, a traffic 
policeman laid a friendly warning hand on 
“Odd’s” arm. We looked quickly. The red 
light had turned to green. All of the motor- 
ized juggernauts of the World of Tomorrow 
appeared to be relentlessly bearing down 
upon us. We leaped to the curb. A 

“You gotta watch your step nowadays in 
this man’s town, Buddy,” cautioned the 
cordial officer. “This ain’t a little pueblar 
no more, it’s a big mertropolis.” 

“Excuse me,” apologized “‘Odd” with that 
inborn modesty which endeared him to 
millions of newspaper readers. “I’m just a 
small-town boy from Gallipolis, Ohio.” 

“And I’m from Sioux City, Iowa,” said 


Mott from All-Year Club of Southern California, Dave Packwood 


TWO PANORAMAS 


The country’s fifth city is the 
nation’s largest municipality 
in area, its 451 square miles 
extending from the Pacific 
to the San Gabriel Moun- 
tains. At the left is an elec- 
trical display at Hollywood. 


the man in uniform. He turned to me. 
“And you?” 

“Walla Walla,” I supplied. 

“Never heard of it,” he said, adding, 
“Just three small-town boys in a big city. 
Tell, you what, fellows, you being 
strangers, come out to Elysian Park next 
Sunday. We’re having the annual Iowa 
Society picnic—200,000 of us transplated 
Iowans.” 

McIntyre was silently thoughtful as we 
walked on toward the hotel where he was 
staying. We strolled through beautiful 
Pershing Square, in the heart of the city. 
Eldsters were resting in the sun and toss- 
ing grain and morsels of bread to pigeons 
strutting about the flowing memorial 
fountain. Others were reading books sup- 
plied by the free, ambulating public library 
maintained there. Trim-clad young 
women hurried past, and well-dressed 
business men with brief cases. 

Concise in his writings, McIntyre always 
strove to picturize a personality or a city 
in a few revealing words. “Pueblo to 
metropolis,” he was musing. Then: “Los 
Angeles: a city with a streamlined, twen- 
tieth-century brain and a pastoral heart.” 

Los Angeles was one of his favorite cities. 

By Sunday we had completely forgotten 
the kind invitation of the friendly officer. 


For then we were outside Los Angeles, at 


historic San Gabriel Mission with the ro- 
tund, jovial manager of the hotel at which 
“Odd” was staying. The manager was tell- 
ing us of the miracle of Los Angeles. As 
he talked we traveled swiftly back through 
the mists of time, ... 

The day is September 4, 1781, and we 
are three of a strange expedition of hardly 
more than a dozen men under Don Felipe 
de Neve, Governor of Spanish California, 
marching in the hot sun over parched 
terrain from San Gabriel to capture the 


A panoramic view of Los Angeles 
by night reveals an apparently 
endless tapestry of lights which 
conceal the fact that the city is 
made up of a number of inde- 
pendent communities like Beverly 
Hills, Culver City and Inglewood, 
each with its own business district 
and enterprises. 


little Indian village of Yang-na. Our rear- 
guard comprises eleven families of Mexi- 
cans, Indians, Negroes and mulattoes. With 
us several brown-cassocked Franciscan 
padres. 

Easily we conquer Yang-na, priests bless 
the soil and rename the place El Pueblo de 
Nuestra Sefiora la Reina de Los Angeles 
de Porciuncula, The Town of Our Lady 
Queen of the Angels of Porciuncula (Por- 
ciuncula was a chapel in Italy beloved by 
St. Francis.) 

We constitute the First Families of Los 
Angeles, and each is granted a plot of land 
fronting on. what is to be the Plaza. Cor- 
poral Vicente Felix with an “army” of four 
Mexican soldiers is placed in command and 
we cultivate our land grant and make bricks 
of mud and chopped straw, three years later 
constructing a small adobe church. 

Seven years afterward discharged soldiers 
from the American Revolution and Mexican 
colonists begin drifting in. 

In 1817 we have seventy families living 
in thirty adobe homes, all raising grain and 
breeding cattle and doing our own butcher- 
ing. Streets, sidewalks, shade trees, lawns 
do not exist. Our garbage men are crows 
which carry away debris placed on our roof. 
But the crows become a nuisance and we 
exterminate them. Smallpox and other 
epidemics lay us low and we lock ourselves 


LOS ANGELES BUILDS 


The three pictures at the right 
represent some of the most modern 
aspects of Los Angeles. At the top 
is the handsome new home of the 
Elks Club; in the center, Wilshire 
Boulevard on which some of the 
city’s finest structures stand; and, 
at the bottom, the tower of the 
City Hall. 
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indoors and keep out strangers. We are 
ordered to “refrain from eating red peppers, 
spices and upripe fruit,” to burn sulphur 
and to “take a bath every eight days.” 

In 1818 we capture a “pirate” who has 
ventured ashore from his ship off San 
Pedro, a ship’s carpenter, Joseph Chapman. 
We imprison him and baptize him José. He 
is our first English-speaking settler and he 
rebuilds our little church into a big one and 
so well that one hundred years later it only 
needs remodeling. Freed, he marries into 
one of our pioneer families. 

By 1837 the foremost cattle barons, Pico, 
Figueroa, Sepulveda, Bandini, ef al., are 
somewhat and somehow our feudal lords. 

During the United States-Mexican war 
we are taken over and become Americans, 
and the gold rush of 1849 brings us so many 
adventurers that our City of Angels is 
called Los Diablos. (The Devils.) Every 
day at least one murder, frequent riots and 
lynchings and assassinations of Chinese. 
In one day eighteen Chinese were killed. 

We are definitely tied to the outer world 
by two strips of steel when the Southern 
Pacific Railroad is built. Then the Santa Fe 
in 1885. Soon our first real estate boom. 
“Emigrant trains’ from the East and 
Middle West. A railroad war, fares drop- 
ping from $100 one way from the Missis- 
sippi Valley until one day it is “Kansas 
City to Los Angeles one dollar.” Our popu- 
lation jumps from twelve thousand to fifty 
thousand. A frenzy of building, office 
structures, homes. Our free land fronting 
on the Plaza goes to $1,000 a front foot. 
“Subdivisions” extend as far as San Ber- 
nardino seventy miles away in the desert. 

Our bubble bursts in 1887 when the 
banks decide to loan money on real estate 
only at pre-boom value. “Paper Million- 
aires” walk the street penniless ; 
three thousand persons depart 
every month. 

From 1892 our population 
doubles in two years, back again 
at fifty thousand because two 
itinerant prospectors—later to 
become multimillionaires—E. 
L. Doheny and C. A. Canfield 
discover oil in the front yard 
of a private home. Derricks 
everywhere, one thousand four 
hundred in garden patches, 
front lawns, chicken yards. The 
real estate promoters come 
back. Special railroad trains 
conceal the distance to new sub- 


THE PORT OF LOS ANGELES 


Thirty million dollars have been 
spent on the port, of Los Angeles 
since the harbor lines were laid 
out by a War Department Board in 
1908, and today this man-made port 
ranks with the older ports of Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore in commerce 
volume. Oil and citrus fruits com- 
prise a large part of its exports. 
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divisions by having aboard brass bands, 
entertainers, drinks, sandwiches, card 
games. A Middle West retired farmer 
goes to law to regain $8,000 he has paid 
for “Beautiful lots overlooking the ocean,” 
overlooking the ocean only when the tide is 
out. Hurriedly one day his lawyer enters 
court and dismisses the action; the farmer 
has sold his $8,000 worth of tideland lots 
to a steamship company for $350,000 for 
wharves. A minister of the gospel whose 
house furnishings have been taken away by 
the installment house becomes an oil lease 
spieler, retiring later with half a million 
dollars. When the United States Navy 
built the biggest dirigible in the world and 
named it Los Angeles envious realtors in 
out-of-state cities sneered: “Yes, Los An- 
geles, the biggest wind bag in the world.” 
In San Francisco one would hear of Los 
Angeles: “Nineteen suburbs in search of a 
city.” Charity funeral services were being 
held in an Eastern city for a derelict. “Per- 
haps some one present desires to deliver a 
eulogy?” said the minister. Silence until a 
well-dressed, alert man got up. “If nobody 
wants to eulogize the deceased,’ he said, 
“T’d like to say a few good words for 
Los Angeles.” 

Fantastic has been the rise of Los Angeles 
from a pueblo to a metropolis. Every boom 
has made Los Angeles bigger and more 
prosperous. Only the speculators lose their 
money, for it is a city constantly discover- 
ing new substantial sources of income, new 
oil fields, the film industry, overseas trade. 

Returning to Los Angeles from San 
Gabriel Mission we passed neat roadside 
stores displaying tree-ripened citrus fruits, 
and marmalades, home-grown dates, fresh 
garden vegetables arranged with colorful 
skill. We saw tea rooms and restaurants in 


curious forms—windmills, kettles, hats, chili 
bowls—and snug little homes nestling 
amidst bushy pepper trees, kitchen garden 
in the back; and always a garage. 

Frequently, when I would come up to 
San Francisco from Los Angeles, my 
author-friend Peter B. Kyne liked to say 
that “The city limits of Los Angeles are 
twenty-five miles from the heart of town 
with wheatfields in between.” 

Riding. cityward now I saw that Los 
Angeles, having grown well up to its official 
dividing lines was spilling over into the 
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At the left a customer drives into Magnin’s, one 
of Los Angeles’ most famous stores, where an 
attendant takes her car to the store’s own 
parking place, Los Angeles has vast areas set 
aside for parking in convenient locations 
throughout the city, Facilities are ample for 
handling 22,000 cars at the Hollywood Turf 
Club, below, which flies the flags of the forty- 
eight states. At the right is one of the new 
hospitals which the city boasts. 
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GALA NIGHT 


South Broadway in Los Angeles is a worthy dis- 

apis of the “Great White Way” in New York. 

The low buildings in the foreground, vestiges of 

Los Angeles’ recent past, are fast being replaced 
by modern skyscrapers, 


countryside beyond. And within the city 
limits solid blocks of pretty homes and 
modern apartment buildings where once 
ripened the golden grain, 

No matter how long ago it was when you 
first visited Los Angeles, ten, twenty, thirty 
years ago, you still will find traces of the 
old blending with the new. Along Figueroa 
street are cupola homes of a bygone era. 
Trim and stately they stand, like an erect, 
venerable southern colonel, proud of his 
historic past, philosophic about ‘new- 
fangled notions,” 

The old of Los Angeles is woven, a sen- 
timental, colorful thread, inextricably into 
the fabric of a great new city. Modernism 
never will blot sentiment completely out of 
Los Angeles; the sturdy spirit of the 
pioneers lives in the sons. Parks and 
streets are named for those who laid the 
cornerstone of this metropolis; the editors 
of its foremost newspapers are the sons of 
pioneers. I%ven while keeping abreast of 
the new day they give ample news space to 
the old families. One of the biggest radio 
stations in Los Angeles features singers 
who are billed as “Sons of the Pioneers.” 

A “son of a pioneer” is not really an old 
man in Los Angeles; he thinks himself 
aging only because progress marches so 
swiftly there. Take, for example, Mr. 
Harry Chandler of the Los Angeles Times, 
an institution rather than just a newspaper. 
He will tell you that he is getting old, Then, 
glancing at the pile of work on his desk 
in his tower office of the magnificent Los 
Angeles Times building, and cognizant of 
his continued widespread activities, you 
wish you had the temerity to remark that 
you would be very grateful to possess his 


vigor, foresight and shrewdness at a similar 
age. 

“T don’t run this newspaper any more,” 
he could tell you. “I’ve turned it over to 
my sons.” 

Mr. Chandler won’t tell you, but you will 
hear it downstairs from some of the gray- 
haired men who’ve been associated with him 
“man and boy” for half a century, that 
$8,000,000 cash was offered for the Los 
Angeles Times not long ago by a Chicago 
publisher. Thereupon Mr. Chandler called 
a family conference, like one of those 
councils they hold in France to decide a 
momentous problem too important for de- 
cision by one person. 

Mr. Chandler is quoted as having tossed 
the problem of a sale into the laps of his 
sons, Eight million dollars in cash can bring 
vividly to life a lot of nebulous daydreams 
for even the most ambitious of rich men’s 
sons. 

“But the Los Angeles Times is a family 
tradition, a Los Angeles institution,’ Nor- 
man Chandler is quoted as having inter- 
posed. 

“True,” the father said. 

“Then I vote no, emphatically no,’ ob- 
jected Norman, 

“And we,” echoed the others. 

So Norman Chandler became general 
manager of the Los Angeles Times and 
with full, unrestricted authority, a practical- 
minded fairly youthful young man of vision 
who had been keenly observing the modern- 
istic trend of buildings and business all 
about him. 

His father is reported to have gulped and 
swallowed hard a short while later when he 
unfolded his favorite morning newspaper 
at breakfast time. The traditional Los 
Angeles Times, which in makeup and tone 
more nearly resembled the staid London 
Times than any American newspaper, had 
gone completely, unequivocally streamline. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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I sorted out the steeples on the horizon, counted them and named the towns to which they belonged. 


THE DUTCH VILLAGE WHERE I WAS BORN 


By DAVID CORNEL DEJONG 


Drawings by Cateau de Leeuw 


Many readers of Travel will remember a delightful article 
by David Cornel DeJong which appeared several years ago 
and which described his boyhood years in the small fishing 
town of Wierum in the unfrequented province of Friesland 
at the northern tip of the Netherlands. Recently Mr. 
DeJong returned to his native town after an absence of 
twenty years in America, and in this article he describes 
his impressions, 

Mr. DeJong is a winner of a Houghton, Mifflin feilowship 
and the author of “Old Haven,” a novel dealing with the 
lives of the people in a small Dutch fishing village. 

Editorial Note. 


I WAS going back to the town of my birth, back to Holland. I 
was twelve years old when my parents brought me to America, 
some two decades ago, and I would be the first of a family of six 
to return. 

Two decades mark a long time, and a boy of twelve is a child. 
All during those twenty years my own memories and vagaries had 
been battered by the opinions of others. Many of those other 
Hollanders who lived in Michigan—those frantically trying to be- 
come very American, in the auto-in-every-garage sense of the word 
—talked loudly about the awkwardness, backwardness and ugliness 
of the old country; Holland was something too dreary and stupid 
for “us Americans.” Then there were my parents and other 
countrymen who had never desired any sort of white-enamel Amer- 
ican civilization, but who sighed nostalgically for things back home, 
where food tasted better, the air was cleaner, leisure less illusive, 
and where peace with God and men seemed actually much closer. 
‘And, of course, my American friends insisted on a quaint, be-tuliped 
and windmill-fanned Holland, in which I had cavorted on clicking 
yellow shoes, peered at storks in the sky through yellow tousled 
hair, and had longed to emulate that fabulous forebear who had 
saved the country by sticking his finger in the dike. 

When I reached Holland I found a changed country, a brighter, 
busier and far more modern country than I remembered. “But 
your town,’ friends assured me, “‘hasn’t changed; it’ll never 
change. It lies there hidden and apart.’ I realized then that 
their words were music to my ears. I wanted it unchanged. I 
felt a little mawkish admitting that I wanted to find it old, perhaps 
crumbling and uncomfortable. “Well, you'll find no progress 
there,” my friends continued a little pityingly. “No new build- 
ings, mediocre transportation. Why, your townfolk won’t even 
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The canal was narrower, the 

quay smaller and the houses 

lower than I had remembered 
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And then 


travel; they have no curiosity, no sense of progress.” 
my friends showed me their cities which had doubled or tripled in 
population, their new Diesel-engine trains hurrying over glittering 
tracks, their airplanes in the sky, their new houses in lovely rows, 
each in its bright garden. 

They were showing me, the American, how Holland was more 


progressive than the country from which I had come. “Look at 
our housing, our city planning, our architecture, our traveling fa- 
cilities, our social laws. . . . There is no poverty here.” I could 
see their pride, and I was proud with them. But they refused to 
understand my longing to find my old town unchanged. 

At last I started approaching it by easy stages, warily, throwing 
up defenses against myself. I saw it and its old tower first from 
the sea, from a boat on my way to the island of Schiermonnikoog. 
It was a sunless day. The sky was mother-of-pearl, the water 
beneath it more dun, and. between sea and sky stretched the long 
flat shore, with its dike like a heavy charcoal stripe. That stripe 
became blurred where the dike bent into the land, lifting at its very 
end, like a banner, a high church and a higher tower—my town. 
But as the boat went its way, sky and water became one; no line 
between them, no little bar of tower. 

Three days later I visited a relative in a nearby town. It was a 
brilliant day. In the distance beyond the clean green pastures 
with their silver canals, beyond maroon-roofed villages crowded 
beneath silver and blue spires, lonely with hardly a tree to shade it, 
lay my town against the sky. There land ended and sea started. 

And there I sat in the village of my relatives and looked around 
me. What I saw and what I learned would be a preparation for 
the real thing, for my own town. At least in some ways they were 
akin. Nearby there was a windmill, and a canal lay like a ribbon 
of quicksilver, a nether sky, full of light-saturated clouds. Herons 
and storks were flying laboriously against the wind; men in delft 
blue jackets stooped in the fields; women in vivid colors stood 
among the straight rows of green. Then, while I was still look- 
ing, the town’s bell tolled, and I realized that other, more distant 
bells from other towns would’ soon be chiming in. The workers 
in the fields straightened up. The windmill rested its crossed arms 
against the sky. It was nightfall. 

The next evening, after the fields had emptied their workers 
into the towns, and after the eve- 
ning meal, I started out for my 
town on foot, alone. I walked slowly 
and a bit apprehensively. The sun 
wheeled close to the purple horizon ; 
the white cloud-mountains behind 
Anjum, Niawier and Metslawier 
put on gold; the great sky eddied 
gold and maroon through its blue; 
geometrical bars of water modified 
the sky’s colors with their own sil- 
ver. Last larks were hasty with 
song; late jackdaws acted can- 
tankerous and melancholy; small 
brown birds swung on the tufted 
reeds, and little bees made forages 
among white flowers. Everything 
was as I wanted it. 

I sorted out the steeples on the 
horizon, counted them and named 
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The gray tower of the church stood there untouched, still carry- 
ing the gay ship-weathervane. 


the towns to which they belonged. The sun dipped ankle-deep 
behind the houses of ‘Ternaard and became fuller and darker, and 
then the landscape slid the dark green dike in front of it, like a 
footstool. 

I walked past the first high farmstead, the towering thatched 
roof of taffy brown like an enormous tent; the wide, algae-tempered 
surface of the moat reflected it. The stable doors stood wide open, 
and columns of amber light rested on the smooth, soap-glossy 
bricks where in April the cows had been standing. [Each stable’s 
window had a clean lace curtain. As for the floors they reminded 
me of the old saying: “If the floors of your barn are not clean 
enough to eat from, you’re not a real farmer.” The wide barn 
doors stood open upon symmetrical cubes of hay, and upon tools 
and utensils arranged with shop-window precision. Golden-eyed 
cats looked out, comfortable dogs wagged slow tails. At the house, 
beneath knotty willows, the farmer and his wife were entertaining 
callers: three ladies in golden helmets, three men in unrelieved 
black. 

I passed more farmsteads that I remembered: Wallinga State, 
Goslinga State, Stollinga. ... I counted, and missed one. It had 
been struck by lightning and burned to the ground, I recalled. 
Ahead of me lay the dike, a large green wall on which five brown 
horses were standing with necks bent. A little past them black and 
white cows traveled desultorily westward, and then stopped. One 
of them stretched his neck out and bellowed; the others swished 
their tails. Over them swooped a few gulls, alternately white or 
yellow in the sun. The sun was behind the dike. Curlews com- 
plained, and a wind settled to rest among the reeds, from which 
a stork lifted and winged heavily toward its nest on a rooftop—a 
wagon wheel with a confusion of twigs. Its mate stood waiting 
there, on one foot, its whole body gilded by the light. My thoughts 
then seemed to be hanging inside of me like red and gold fruits, 
swaying in a tree of memory.... 

Then the road turned away toward my town, which was now 
utterly hidden behind the elbow of the dike. Only a little lane 
wound-toward the dike between two darkening tarns. In the tarns 
the basalt-blue water eddied and bubbled a little. There with my 
own eyes, as a child, I had seen the leviathan rise from the waters 
and lash its tail; there too in deep dusks scaled mermen emerged 
to play water-dripping harps, while 
I and my companions ran back to 
town in terror, as the early stars 
came out. There, the fisherfolk 
had said, armies on white horses 
stampeded and sank away again. 
Now one little black duck swam on 
the water, dived and came up again, 
crying a nebulous cry. I stood 
still, trying to decide whether to 
follow the road to town, or the 
dike. 

I chose the dike. Behind a row 
of pollarded willows I saw a group 
of bicyclers, and on the dike-slope 
a group of young men were sitting, 
watching my approach. On top of 
the dike the cows and horses were 
still standing where I had seen them 
before. The youths greeted me and 
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sat still, watching, their bare heads like small straw-thatched roofs. 

But from the dike’s top I looked seaward and saw what I didn’t 
want to see: change. A mile or so toward the sea another, lower 
dike had been built; on the grassland in between sheep were graz- 
ing, there where the sea used to be. That change disrupted my 
peace, even though the sea was there again beyond the sheep. Sud- 
denly I decided to approach the town by road after all. No change 
now... and in justification of my own childishness I argued 
that I would be spied from afar on the high dike by the fisherfolk 
gathered at the scarlet fence which separated the town’s confines 
from the grazing animals. Already I could see them silhouetted 
(Haveinen Ge 

But before I descended the dike I watched the land spread out 
below me, colored patch beside colored patch, pasture and fields 
with wheat, fields harvested, the hedges of trees, the score of towns 
at rest. Then I descended the dike, watched by the five sleepy 
horses and wished a “good evening, mijnheer,” by the group of 
youths. The light grew softer, outlines velveted, sounds wrapped 
themselves in cocoons of melancholy: this was the hour, when I 
was young, when we never ventured far out of town. Because 
God was there with a host of invisible beings, watching and dis- 
cussing us. 

Slowly the dike started to unveil the town. First came the 
house where the mistress had fallen in the well. There she had 
remained for three hours, buoyed up by her seven petticoats, till 
her husband came home from the fields with the six o’clock bells. 
Then I recognized the green-red house where the molecatcher had 
lived, next the yellow brick school where I had gone as a boy, and 
stringing between it and the headmaster’s house the trimmed 
lindens, like an old-fashioned bracelet. No change in twenty years! 
Then more gables, huddling closer together, steeper, sky-mirroring 
windows, pluming red chimneys, bridges, the blue slate roof of 
the inn, people standing and walking, and at last the old gray 
tower, in a cloud of daws and crows which had been disturbed by 
the noise of the striking clock. The voices of the hour came un- 
hurriedly in brass and iron and repeated themselves against the 
dike-slope, making occult images of themselves in copper and 
silver echoes. Eight, I counted. 

I was close to town then, seeing each house, recalling who had 
lived in each, my heart hammering louder than any sounds around 
me. One new farmstead had pushed itself between the blue stucco 
parsonage and the first street. I resented it. A few yards ahead 
of me the scarlet fence curved over the dike. On it were sitting 
several men, smoking their pipes, looking seaward, until some one 
nudged and pointed and they all started watching me. A group of 
old women who had been milking lifted their stone pots and 
laboriously started climbing the steep dike to get a better look at 
me. “Good evening,” I cried. ‘Good evening,” they answered, 
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In Friesland, as in other parts of Holland, storks make their 
homes on housetops. 


shading their eyes almost in unison. The men held their pipes 
away from their mouths, “Can it be?” a woman asked. “No, girl, 
it cannot be,” another replied. ‘Yes, but it is,’ a man said. 

I passed the house which had been my grandfather’s, but where 
strangers lived now. And those strangers I saw had made 
changes. The windows in a new red gable now looked down the 
confluence of two narrow streets. The windows used to look out 
toward the mound on which the church stood. I turned my eyes 
away. Here the street curved narrowly between the graveyard 
and the protruding dike. The old tower started echoing my foot- 
steps; but I saw that the church was new. The low door the 
pagan Vikings had built in the north wall to make worshipers 
leaving the church bow to their heathen north had disappeared. 
But the old gray tower stood there untouched, stolidly carrying 
the gay ship-weathervane on its old flat head. That ship was 
rumored to be the booty of one of the crusades, and came 
either from Dalmatia or Alexandria, no one really knew 
which. During those years of the crusades the old tower 
had stood in the middle of the town. ‘Then during the next 
century the sea had come with the tragic results so long 
familiar to Holland. But I had used to take those old 
things for granted, they were our portion; now coming from 
new America, and changed, I recalled them with amaze- 
ment, and some humility. Here now the big dike curved 
inward and rested its toes on the church’s sacred mound. 
“Here rest in the Lord,” the gravestones said. From the 
dike steps leading from the square people stood watching my 
approach, their eyes shaded. 

Five streets emptied into the square, and from the five 
streets came people; from Peppermint Street, from Carcass 
Street, from Afterboroughs. I crossed the square and hur- 
ried into the funnel end of Carcass Street where the house 
was standing in which I had spent my boyhood. My father 


Seated on the slope of the 
dike, a group of young men 
watched my approach. 


had built the house and my aunt lived there now. It stood there, 
bright smooth brick, its walls jutting impudently over the narrow 
pavement, ahead of narrower and older houses. Nearly thirty 
years old now, it seemed to be preening itself like a fresh young 
thing among stodgy elders. When I was young, I had been proud 
that our house was the tallest and newest in town. I recalled 
having promised twenty years ago to my aunt that someday I 
would come back from America, resplendent with American gold, 
in a red American automobile. Now she would be watching my 
approach, alone and tremulous because my heart was beating 
wildly. My emotions were then dictating all my thoughts and ac- 
tions, 

But gnarled hands were parting curtains away from red gerani- 
ums; people peered at me over the lower half-doors of the houses. 
I hurried on toward my aunt’s house, my house, and stood mutely 
in front of the familiar door with its iron filigree work. Behind 
me I heard people exclaiming: ‘But it is one of the boys... .” My 
aunt threw the door open. “Ach, you’ve come,” she cried. “And 
you've come, just walking in as if...” But she didn’t go on, she 
didn’t formulate the words which were leaping through my mind; 
“just as if no miles and years and strangeness had ever separated 
us.” Which wasn’t true at all, but our emotions were compelling 
us to see it that way and that way only. 

My aunt shut the door upon us, because people started coming 
down the street, a flock of them, “You'll find everything un- 
changed, it’s the same paint even, everything is the same,” my aunt 
said hurriedly, perhaps forcing herself to think that nothing had 
ever changed. 

That, at least, was how I interpreted it. “They told me Id find 
the town unchanged,” I cried triumphantly. 

“But that isn’t true,’ my aunt protested, her town pride hurt. 
“Twenty-eight new houses, three stores, all since you left, and the 
bridges. . . .” No she hadn’t understood, or if she had, reality and 
the present crowded themselves bleakly between us. We stood 


and looked at each other; looking far across the gulf that sepa- 
rated our lives. Perhaps it was just as well we were interrupted 
by people opening the door and calling to us: “Folk, Folk.” 
Others were tapping on the windows. My aunt nodded. “They’ve 
recognized you, and I never told anyone you were coming. And 
now look, when will we ever be able to talk?” 

That was my home-coming. It was Saturday evening, how- 
ever, and soon people had to prepare themselves for the Lord’s 
day. Only the fishingfolk persisted in crowding around me, con- 
ceding at last grudgingly that my aunt and my other relatives in 
town came first. When darkness came I was at last alone with my 
relatives, and we talked furiously, till late. Then my aunt said: 
“You'll sleep in your own bed, the one your father built for you 
boys under the eaves, the closet bed. I’ve had it ready for seven 
weeks; ever since I knew of your coming.” 

From the wide dormer window where I used to do my school- 
studies, I looked out toward the tower at the end of the street and 
saw it silhouetted dimly against the stars above the dike. Fisher- 
folk were still clustered beneath the yellow street lamps, but when 
the tower hammered twelve heavy strokes, they went to their houses, 
except some of the women, seamen’s widows, who walked toward 
the dike to stand staring out to sea for a long time. I was very 
tired when I undressed and climbed into the high bed. For a 
while neither happiness, nor disappointment was dominant. But 
then when I thought sleep was near, I lay wide awake with mem- 
ories, hearing the lowing of the sea, as I had heard it when I was 
young, sinking away at last in youth, then in sleep... . 

Voices rising from the street awoke me. It was day. I climbed 
out of bed and looked out. There it was, the reality, in the soft 
morning light, everything as it had been when I was a boy. This 
was no dream. The same gables, the same fences, perhaps the 
same two old women emptying pails in the gutter, their hair 
wrapped in black cloths, preparatory for the Sunday toilet. Then 
from a wicket across the street a big man emerged, dressed only 


Some of the seamen’s widows walked to the edge of the dike and stood staring out to sea for a very long time. 


An old man in wooden 


shoes came down the 
forsaken road, leading 
two goats. 


in a long close-fitting suit of white underwear, carrying a pail. 
Fishingfolk, of course, I had had to remind myself to check my 
own amazement. They used to come out in red woolen under- 
shirts and breeches to gossip a bit before they dressed for church. 

Then other people came in the street, some already clad in their 
Sunday best. I dressed and prepared for church, too. It would 
be a bit of an ordeal; I would be stared at and examined; all my 
motions and gestures would be tabulated. But this was Sunday 
and not a day for visiting and gossip. I sat in church, in the pew 
of my relatives, watching others and being watched, recognizing 
several of the middle-aged and old, who had been grown-up when 
I was a boy, and wondering whether those of my age might be old 
schoolmates. I was stirred by the singing of the solemn psalms, 
the loud and sonorous voices extolling God’s wrath and mercy 
tremendously. For a moment I thought I heard my grandfather’s 
voice from the gallery, but he’d been dead seventeen years. The 
little organ guided the voices timorously and then sank away, lost. 
There they sat, proud golden-helmeted women, firm and straight, 
bearing their faith and pride well; gnarled old fishermen, tapping 
their hands to the singing; sedate land workers, sun reddened. But 
among them sat the younger people, with new hair-waves, 
new hair-bobs, new creations in clothes. 

I walked out of church amid my relatives. Sometimes 
wholly impatient fisherfolk would press forward and 
demand to be recognized by me. When I succeeded, 
their entire bodies seemed to expand with pride. Women 
wanted to know about my parents, and kept shouting 
through the confining circle of relatives. “Ach, he 
speaks Frisian like any of us,” they exclaimed. “It’s my 
Dutch that is bad,’ I managed to explain to them. “Do 
you hear, do you hear? He speaks Frisian like one of 
us, but he’s forgotten his Dutch. The school and min- 
ister’s language, ach, what does that amount to!” They 
were calling me “boy” now. They, too, had irrationally 
pushed back the years. Twenty years; I was no longer 
the strange mijnheer who had come back. But what 
would they do, I wondered, if like a boy I should start 
darting through the narrow cobbled alleys, go wading 
behind the dike, slip down ditch sides to build little boats 
from reeds. .. . I’d be the fool, the crazy American fool. 

That afternoon I saw the new houses, the new streets, 
the bridges that had been widened and straightened for 
the new traffic. The new houses were bright and well 
planned ; already they seemed to belong to the landscape; 
not one of them seemed out of place. But the canal 
seemed narrower, the quay smaller, the houses lower, and 
I recalled that I must have magnified everything when 
I had the small stature of a boy. And still it disturbed 
me. And I was disturbed even more when I saw that 
the fishing fleet on the other side of the dike had dwindled 
to two small, distant boats. 

The sea had been pushed further back. Another few 
years, one of my uncles prophesied, and there’ll be no 
more sea here. As in heaven, I thought, glumly. By 
that time, he went on, the old fishingfolk (the ones who 
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called me boy) would have died out, and their children would have 
adjusted themselves to new conditions. Look at all the possibil- 
ities, the gain, the potential wealth, the increase in employment, my 
uncle exclaimed. We walked on new pavements, and I wanted 
the old. And why should I resent their progress, I argued with 
myself. ‘Then we talked of America. It was something stu- 
pendous, but after all pretty backward in its social laws, my uncles 
argued. Yes, it had mighty buildings, huge cities, speed... . 

But I found that the fisherfolk weren’t in the least interested in 
all that. They had learned that I lived a thousand miles from 
my parents. How far was a thousand miles, from their town? 
Into Russia? Yes. But, boy, must you live so far away from your 
relatives? Now America is a crazy land; are you happier there 
than we are? I shook my head. Sentimentally I want to cry out: 
“Not nearly as happy.” But I only shook my head, knowing then 
that their type of happiness would fit me no more than their 
wooden shoes. 

On Sunday evening I saw the town wrapping itself in Sunday 
dusk. People were walking slowly along the canal banks looking 
at the fields on which they had not labored that day. Canal boats 
lay motionless on motionless water, not a*sail was raised. Here 
peace with God and man does seem closer, I thought, recalling the 
reminiscences of my parents. But so close, it made me feel like 
a wild and alien being when I tried to imbibe it. It was no longer 
my peace; it could only be like something read, or remembered. 

The next day I tried to leave the house with my camera. But 
T had been seen from twenty doors and corners. By the time I 
reached the square, they were upon me. “Ach boy,” they said. 
“You people in America don’t look so healthy. Not enough sea- 
wind.” A formidable fishwife took command of the situation. 
Silencing the others and seizing my shoulders, she demanded: 
“Now, in America, do you have so much better food than we have? 

(Continued on page 49) 


Two old women were emptying 
pails in the gutter. Their hair 
was wrapped in black cloth, 
preparatory to the special toilet 
which they made for Sunday 
services. 
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CAPTURED ALIVE 


A lasso around his neck, this alligator struggles furiously. When heavy wire is wound around his jaws, he will lose his fighting spirit and permit himself 


to be dragged to captivity. 


EXPLORING THE LARGEST LAKE IN THE SOUTH 


By CAROLYN RAMSEY 
With photographs by the author 


Mop of Caddo Lake 
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Caddo Lake is sixty-five miles in length, and its innumerable bayous have never been accurately 
charted. 


©6EEF one o’ them explorer fellows wants 
to find hisself a bunch o’ new land and 
plenty o’ water, he jes orta come to Texas 
and cut loose on Caddo Lake!” 

Loud guffaws followed the remark of my 
Negro guide, as the other darkies piled 
wood on the fire and unloaded camping 
equipment from our boat. 

Light from our campfire caught the 
shaggy moss on the trees about us and sent 
shadows sprawling among the fantastic 
cypresses. From out in the bayou we could 
hear the big gars splashing, and far away 
the call of a hoot owl. For some time the 
wind had been coming up and now it was 
beginning to moan through the ancient trees 
of the island. 

From out of the swamp the owl hooted 
again and IJ shivered a little and drew closer 
to the fire. All the things I had ever heard 
about this mystery-laden lake came tumb- 
ling to me at once. 

“She’s the largest lake in the South, and 
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she’s a half Texas, half Louisiana lake,” 
one Caddoan had told me. 

“She’s never been accurately charted, 
because her area changes from season to 
season,” a government engineer had said 
once. “Sometimes in low water there are 
fifteen to fifty new lakes and islands and 
bayous and sloughs that show up out of 
nowhere, then disappear again when the 
water comes up!” 

Among sportsmen I knew that Caddo was 
recognized as the best crappie, or white 
perch, water in the United States. And a 
commercial fisherman had told me, “The 
Caddo opelousas and spoonbill cat are sold 
in restaurants all over Louisiana and Texas 
for any kind of fish a person wants, but 
mostly tenderloin trout.” 

To historians the lake had another appeal, 
for it was on these waters that the white- 
decked river steamboats had come pushing 
up from New Orleans, bearing men and 
goods for the stupendous task of opening 
up Texas. 

To many of the lakemen living on these 
primitive shores Caddo was an escape and 
a haven, for an old Texas custom prevailed 
here and it was considered bad manners to 
ask a person why he came to live on “the 
Big Lake.” 

The artist found this lake’s fantastic 
landscapes, its weird cypress trees with wide 
bases, fluted trunks and spire-like topes, a 
never-ending source of inspiration. 

“Have you_ever explored the lake from 
Jefferson to Mooringsport?” I asked the 
black-skinned guide. 

“No, mam, an’ J ain’t a’carin’ to! Ain’t 
never been but a han’ful o’ folks ever cover 
de whole lake. An’ dis am sho one place 
which I ain’t a’carin’ to hitchhike my way 


” 


on. 


UNCLE STANFORD 


Uncle Stanford beguiles the fishermen with 

stories of the big ones that got away, and 

of the monstrous ones he caught when he 
was young, 


GEORGE THE JAP 


George the Jap, one of 

the most picturesque 

Caddoans, has made and 

lost a small fortune fish- 

ing and entertaining par- 

ties. His catch here is a 
pearl. 


CADDO LANDSCAPE 


Giant trees—cypress, oak, pine and sweet 
gum—line the banks of the bayous. 
Sometimes the cypresses stand so far out 
into the water that it is impossible 
to see the banks, and so close together 
that a boat must be poled between them. 
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To hitchhike! There was my answer. To 
hitchhike the full sixty-five-mile length 
of Caddo, to travel the amber waters of her 
sluggish bayous, to explore her tortuous 
sloughs and hidden lakes, to watch the 
whitecaps breaking over twenty miles of 
Broad Water! I knew at once that this was 
what I would do. 

Two days later I packed a knapsack, 
donned a pith helmet, and set out on my 
own private expedition. 

It took me first to Jefferson, which lies in 
that corner of East Texas from which it is 
but a titan’s stone throw to Arkansas and 
Louisiana, _ 

Standing on the highway bridge, I looked 
down on Big Cypress Bayou and found it 
hard to realize that this was the stream that 
once bore scores of great river steamers to 
Jefferson, making it famous as the “Gate- 
way to Texas,” head of the inland navi- 

gation of Red River, a bustling metropo- 

lis of thirty thousand—when Dallas was 
only an Indian trading post! 

More than half a century ago Jefferson 
was gay and booming. Men poured into 
the town from the neghborhood farm- 
lands, from the Texas Panhandle, from 
Oklahoma and Arkansas, driving herds 
of cattle, turkeys, hogs, bringing loads of 
cotton to be loaded on the steamboats 
which went thence down the muddy Cy- 
press, through Caddo to Red River, and 
down the Mississippi to the magic market 
at its mouth. 

“Queen o’ the West” she was called in 
the sixties. But today the whole of the 


town lies like a sleeping ghost with less than 
thirty square blocks holding its population 
of twenty-five hundred. 

Jeffersonians living today remember the 
curse that arrogant young Jay Gould laid 
on their lusty city sixty-five years ago: 
“Grass will grow in your streets and bats 
roost in your belfries, if you do not let me 
run my railroad through your town!’ 

They laughed at him then, told him to 
take his dirty, sooty railroad somewhere 
else. This he did, and soon afterward 
tragedy came to Caddo and Big Cypress. 

“The Guvment tuk out the Great Raft 
below Shreveport,” the old-timers told me. 
“Thet natural log raft was one hundred and 
sixty miles long, and when it was tuk out, 
the river sunk twell the boats couldn’t 
come up. Jay Gould had it done, mind you, 
and thet wuz the end o’ Jefferson!” 

The more youthful, forward-looking Jef- 
fersonians do not share this opinion, but say 
that their town is coming back with the aid 
of the newest East Texas oil field which 
lies at its doors. 

However this may be, the ghosts of an- 
other day haunt old Jefferson wharves at 
twilight. The dark hulks of ancient ware- 
houses stand silent along a dusty lane which 
was once the liveliest street in Texas. 

Hospitality is a tradition still in the quaint 
little town, though, and at the [Excelsior 
House, known throughout Texas as “The 
Antique Hotel,” my hitch-hiking journey 
got off to a splendid start. 

“Shuah! J’ll take you down the Lake 
said Bill Markos, the 
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as far as I’m going, 


Marion County game warden who makes 
a daily patrol over more than thirty miles 
of Caddo, 

At dawn we were off. I was in Bill’s 
fifteen-foot boat, seeing him pull the cord 
on his powerful motor, watching the motor 
roar into spray as the boat swung a silver 
wake through the waters. 

Many a Jefferson Caddoan has never 
been further down the lake than Alligator 
Bayou, many a Port Caddoan has never 
seen Whangdoodle Pass, and many a Long 
Pointer has never walked across the Gov- 
ernment Dam below Mooringsport. I was 
to see them all. And if luck were with me, 
I might even see points that had not been 
sighted in the four hundred years since 
Cabeza de Vaca found the grass teepees 
of the Caddoes and set forth in the canoes 
of the friendly Indians to conquer the 
waters which he named “Laguna Espanola.” 

In great, slow curves Big Cypress Bayou 
winds down through uninhabited shores. 
Here it is covered with yellow and green 
slime, looking like some gloomy, prehistoric 
pond; but as we round another bend we 
come on stretch upon stretch of clear amber 
stream, Giant trees—cypress, oak, pine and 
sweet gum — line the banks. Grapevine, 
wisteria and southern smilax cling to the 
small trees, pulling them over to meet the 
willows along the shore. Blooms from cot- 
tonwood trees make the water white, and a 
cloud of blue herons rises in front of us 
and guides us down the stream. But for the 
motor’s roar, we might be winding down 
some quiet river in a land not known to‘man. 


UNCLE BOB 


Uncle Bob Schumann 

looks more like a 

prophet than the suc- 

cessful pearl hunter 
he is. 


For twenty miles the banks of Big Cy- 
press Bayou are inhabited only by a few 
hermits who have sought escape in the 
jungle-like primitiveness of these shores. 

Some twenty miles below Jefferson com- 
mercial fishermen begin to dot the shores 
with their camps. At Hinkle’s Camp, near 
Dead Man’s Slough, we found a commercial 
fisherman working on a linen gill net which 
stretched from tree to tree about thirty 
feet. 

I expected Bill Markos to put the net 
weaver under arrest at once, for it was my 
impression that all netting on Caddo was 
“outlaw fishing.” To my surprise, though, 
he merely opened the bait box in which he 
carries his official paraphernalia, pulled cut 
a yellow tag and sold it to Wallis for $1.10. 

And right there began my education in 
matters piscatorial on Caddo. 

“Tt’s the metallic nets that we go after,” 
said the game warden, adding that he had 
destroyed four hundred such nets last 
spring. “Gill nets, trammel nets and hoop 
nets are just as legal as trot lines, snag 
lines and set lines. A commercial fisherman 
buys a $3.00 license, pays a small tax on his 
nets and catches all he can sell to local 
markets, to the commercial camps and to 
big operators like T. J. Taylor of Karnack 
who ships them out in boxcarloads.” 


Then I learned how fishermen study the 
fish runs, know where are the best places 


for “net sets,” bait the hundred and fifty 
feet trot lines with P. and G. soap at dark 
to run them for big catches of cat in the 
mornings, weigh down the three thousand- 
odd hooks on their snag lines with cypress 
knees—and in their spare time take a bus- 
man’s holiday and go fishing for “the Big 
Cat” which is always sulking out there 
somewhere in the bayous! Some two hun- 
dred commercial fishermen make their liy- 
ing this way on Caddo, and over a period 
of years they have taken hundreds of thou- 
sands of fish out of “The Big Lake.” 

A still humbler group of Caddoans are 
the squatters who camp along the bayous 
in makeshift houses, hunt coons and ’pos- 
sum and muskrats and live on duck and fish 
for several months out of the year. In the 
winter when the cotton crop is in, scores of 


HOPING FOR LUCK 


In the winter when the cotton crop is in hundreds of Negroes and whites 
flock to Caddo to try their luck at fishing. This youngster is going out to set 


his trot line. 


negroes and whites flock to the lake, set up 
such shacks and spend the winter catching 
fish for the commercial camps. 

Twenty-eight miles from Jefferson we 
turned into an inlet and followed a marked 
“boat road” into the landing of the Caddo 
State Park. 

The six hundred acres of land track and 
ten to fifteen thousand acres of shallow 
water make this Texas’-largest state park 
—and yet the whole of it is a mere dot 
along the shores of monstrous Caddo. 

Just at dusk I climbed a hill and stood 
upon a spot where many, many moons ago 
a stalwart chief of the Caddoes had stood 
and seen a vision of the Great Spirit, come 
to warn him that in a few days the earth 
would heave open and sink, rains would 
come for many nights and great waters 
would rush over the lands of his people. 
Even before all the Caddo braves had come 
to the shelter of high ground, the earth had 
yawned open and rushing waters had 
swept some of the teepees away. 

This was the birth of Caddo, as told by 
the Indians to the Spanish explorers who 
pushed up from the south to build a mis- 
sion here, and by them to the French who 
were their enemies, and by them to the 
white settlers of the Lost Colony—and so 
from generation to generation of Caddoans. 

There are those, of course, who scoff at 
the Indian’s story; but there are others who 
know that on one catastrophic night in 
1811, great tremblings seized the South, 
cracks shuddered open in the earth, and 
waters poured over lands where there had 
formerly been no streams, creating Reelfoot 
Lake in Tennessee and other waterways 
over the South. 


More prosaic, and accurate perhaps, is 


BAYOU SAGE 


The old Caddo guides are as indispensable to a fish- 
erman as his rod and reel. Their knowledge of the 


lake has been handed down through generations. 


the theory that Caddo owes its existence 
to the Great Raft, floating debris which 
backed up at intervals for one hundred and 
sixty miles in Red River below Shreveport. 
At any rate it is certain that when old 
Colonel Shreve first began the job which 
ended in the government’s removal of the 
raft, Caddo began losing water so fast that 
only the Government Dam, built below 
Mooringsport at the turn of the century, 
could save her. 

The secret of her birth is not the only 
mystery that Caddo holds to herself against 
those who would pry. On the same steep 
hill where I stood that first night there is 
a white-crossed cemetery that stands a 
somber witness to the unknown. This is all 
that remains of the Lost Colony, that cour- 
ageous group of white settlers who estab- 
lished Macon Townsite here in 1836 but 
who left that pioneer settlement and dis- 
appeared. Whom they fled from, where 
they wandered, what far reaches of 
Caddo may have known them once but 
hidden them forever—against these ques- 
tions the lake is mute. 

There is glamour, though, in the liv- 
ing adventures that she shares with those 
who know her well. Bill Markos had 
promised me an alligator hunt, and be- 
fore he left the State Park that night he 
had hired a guide to take me to the camp 
of a hunter on Carter’s Lake. 

Any Caddoan knows that Carter’s 
Lake, when you can get into it, is one 
of the most beautiful as well as one of 
the best fishing spots on the whole of 
Caddo. So thickly do the cypresses march 
out into the water that it is impossible 
to see that there is any bank at all. 


RECREATION ON THE LAKE 


Cruising on the lake is a fa- 
vorite sport, and the mail is 
carried from Mooringsport in 
a twenty-six foot launch over 
one of the few all-water mail 
routes in the United States. 


Cut out of the wilderness of the far bank 
is the camp of Denney Massey, alligator 
hunter. On steamy mornings all through 
August and September Massey goes deep 
into the swamps, walking through the squashy 
velvet of half-submerged islands or wading 
waist deep in water until he finds an alli- 
gator den. He has brought forty-three 
*gators out of the swamps in the last eight 
years and is credited with having brought 
out the largest alligator ever captured alive 
—measuring twelve feet, four inches. 

We followed him for three milés into the 
dim marches. To me it was like some Buck 
Rogers dream of a weird new world. 
Shaggy-fingered moss caught at my hair, 
twisted vines writhed around my ankles. 
Snakes dropped from low-hanging limbs 
and slithered through the murky waters. 
There was a heavy stillness in the air, and 

(Continued on page 42) 


The game warden makes a daily patrol 
over thirty miles of Caddo in a fifteen-foot 
outboard motor boat. 


The Negro guide’s knowledge of 
the intricacies of the lake is un- 
canny. At the left a fisherman is 
lifting his hoop net from the water. 
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W olff from Camera Features 
A typical veteran of the high- 
ways, this busman has _ been 
driving since 1914 and _ has 
covered approximately a million 
driving miles. His only acci- 
dent was a bumped fender. 


Charles Phelps Cushing 
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AMERICA’S BUSSES ARE 


GOING PLACES 


By GRIFFIN BARRY 


FOR a long time now—not so long as 
your memory perhaps, but almost—Amer- 
icans have been going places in busses. A 
country as vast as the sea and as various 
has at length produced its leviathan—a 
great road-whale, powerful in speed and 
dirigibility and lung, breathing air in and 
out like a whale, amphibian in all sorts of 
weather, fearful to encounter, beautiful to 
see and with an interior expressly designed 
to swallow you. 


The new double-decker busses on 

Fifth Avenue in New York are 

among the finest to be found in 
any American city. 
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You are made comfortable while you are 
inside, which is not what happened to 
Jonah. 

The monster began small and not very 
long ago. He was a mere truck in 1913 
and a week before that an ordinary run- 
about. Boards to sit on had been placed 
lengthwise in back; glass fenced off the 
driver so that from the rear you could 
watch him skim the road. Birthplace: Hib- 
bing, Minnesota. Owner and operator: 
Carl Eric Wickman, a Swedish-American 
who also operated a diamond drill under- 
ground in a coal mine ten miles or so away. 
That year on Saturday afternoons and Sun- 


tles Pp 
helps Gye hin 
¢ SPEED! 
Speed and power are symbolized in this 
transcontinental bus zooming down the 
Lincoln Highway after leaving Newark, 
~ New. Jerséy. 


days, feeling the spirit of the times, he re- 
built the family Tin Lizzie in the backyard. 
Then six days a week he trundled his 
neighbors and himself in it to the pithead 
and back. One day he counted the dimes 
he had collected and pored over the sum. 
Then he quit his job. He bought two more 
Tin Lizzies to rebuild. 

The system of American bus travel, 
branching wider than any other and still 
spreading, grew from that. Notes on its 
course through twenty-five years are in the 
possession of a wealthy Nordic who sits in 
the president’s room of the Greyhound 
Lines in Chicago. He is Carl Eric Wick- 
man, the same Swede. 

As a business, bus travel was to have as 
many lives as a cat. The epoch between 
the production of the cheap American car 
and its appearance as a necessity in every 
fourth or fifth American family was the 
jitney epoch. Multitudes crowded into the 
jitney in that small wedge of time thrust 
between one section of the motor age and 
another. Nickels and dimes and quarters 
flowed into the pockets of the drivers, who 
were usually the owners also. But they did 
not add up to impressive sums. Jitney 
travel was local travel, in the hands of 
many a Carl Eric Wickman throughout the 
land, who had sprung up after him. The 
withers of the lordly steam railroads were 
still unwrung. The railroads alone pro- 
vided ease on the long jumps. 

Then Wickman, who was small town and 
Swedish, met his Caesar, who was not. Or- 
ville S. Caesar is his full name, a typical 
promoter, native to our soil and our dis- 
tances and our ways of dealing with them. 
He sits beside the more conservative Wick- 
man in Chicago today. His first thought 
was money, of course. His mind dwelt on 
the stubborn fact that discontinuous rides 


would not pay except in a small way and 
that the middling rich would pay a middling 
price, somewhere between train fares and 
jitney fares, for enough comfort to enable 
them to travel far and to close their eyes-— 
to sleep, perchance to dream !—while doing 
so. The jitney was enlarged, speeded up, 
upholstered. On the day the first pas- 
senger paid for an overnight ride in one 
without grumbling, the jitney became a bus. 
It moved a stage further toward leviathan. 

The intermediate creature was a crude 
imitation of a parlor car—a small parlor 
car from the American train of the nine- 
teenth century, whirring over the roads on 
rubber tires behind a gasoline-fed engine. 
Not very comfortable. But a novelty, and 
promising a new social life. Soon people 
could be found who preferred not only the 
cheaper fare but the ride. A fresh Amer- 
ican intimacy began. It drew in strays 
from all the classes compelled to ride cheap 
in the depression of the early twenties 
which crumbled the foundations beneath 
this group and that indiscriminately. Mem- 
bers of the same income-group always have 
much in common anyway. They began to 
find it out, flung together cheek by jowl. 

By 1924 hundreds of odd-looking struc- 
tures rolled. Some were made by small 
designers in small towns. Some _ looked 
handmade. The bulging second story of 
some, where the smokers sat, made you 
nervous because you felt the whole contrap- 
tion might blow over in a wind. There 
were caverns in all of them, quiet and hot, 
on the bumpy floor over the wheels for the 
women and babies. These carry-alls plunged 
from nowhere you éver heard of to another 
nowhere over macadam roads that cracked 
beneath them. 

Bus travel was anarchy. 

A slow upturn of the business cycle was 


PASSENGERS ON A TWENTIETH-CENTURY COVERED WAGON. 


Americans of all kinds from every state and every walk of life mingle in the genial democratic atmosphere of the transcontinental bus. Every year sees 
new improvements in bus design which attract new passengers. A streamlined fleet of busses, equipped with every conceivable luxury, now makes the trip 


from Chicago to San Francisco in fifty-nine hours. 


Werner Wolff from Camera Features 


observable in the middle twenties, a year 
or two before the needle quivered and 
turned upward fast. Already a watchful 
eye had been turned on bus travel from 
the upper world of finance. Money would 
not be wanting to build a vehicle that would 
serve the uses of any social stability that 
might arrive. Jf only it would arrive. 
Meanwhile capital hung back from the de- 
sign and mass production of a carry-all for 
millions whose incomes, and _ therefore 
whose habits day by day, fluctuated wildly. 
There were other varieties of chaos. For 
one, states licensed bus traffic each in its 
own sweet way; a transcontinental driver 
would have had to meet fifteen or twenty 
different sets of rules on his way from 
ocean to ocean. But no transcontinental 
busses ran. No ribbons of cement united 
the east and west then, no air routes; only 
the steel rails of the railroad. The rails 
still shone; but they belonged to a world 
that had begun to dissolve, particle by par- 
ticle and imperceptibly, when the automo- 
bile came. 

You will remember that the big money 
appeared out of nowhere (or seemed to) 
after a certain point. The frenzy of the 
summer of 1929 approached. Already in 
1927 stretches of hard road across the coun- 
try had been linked up fairly well. Lawyers 
and public relations men fell on state bodies 
and persuaded them toward an installment 
of order in the national licensing of traffic. 
And the car designers got busy. 

A decision had been reached in the board 
rooms of the more powerful railroads and 
banks. 

In 1928 an elegant contraption, low-hung 
and broad, resplendent with new paint and 


TERMINAL IN THE EAST 


Great modern bus terminals and garages have 
been built all over America which provide 
facilities of every description to insure the 
smooth and efficient operation of the fleets 
of streamliners that roar endlessly over our 
highways. Here, in the Greyhound Garage in 
New York, a mechanic has climbed into the 
maw of one of the busses to check the steer- 
ing mechanism and the lights. 
of coats below have just been pressed in the 
driver’s tailor shop. 
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colored lights, boasting a lavatory and a 
buffet, dainty silk curtains at the windows, 
fans exchanging new air for old on the 
ceiling—this wonder slid softly into Man- 
hattan, while a little boy on the second seat 
in the left-hand row played a radio that he 
had tried out in many an air strata on the 
seven-day ride from Los Angeles. 

Though gaudy, the first road-whale 
looked more comfortable to ride in than it 
was. But skip to the summer of 1939. 
“Twenty-five new busses, each costing 
$20,000, will speed West after the first of 
June from Chicago.” So ran a current 
announcement. ‘““The designers of Zephyr 
trains, who own and operate these busses, 
believe that fewer customers and greater 
bus travel on the part of those few will in 
the long run mean bigger profits. Thus 
the new vehicles will carry only twenty- 
eight passengers instead of the thirty-seven 
carried by previous types.” 


The neat row 


luxury trade. 
a $20,000 road-whale when the bond-hold- 
ing old gentleman from New England was 
whirled to the San Francisco Fair last 
summer. 


Exclusiveness has appeared, a bid for the 
Read what life promised on 


“Pillows are free and chairs adjustable to 
five instead of three positions. There is 
enough space so that passengers who lower 
their chairs to the fifth position can recline at 
about an 80-degree Angle without having their 
heads in their neighbor’s lap. The chairs are 
of an individual type and cushioned with new 
“air-foam”’ sponge rubber. Chair backs are 
constructed with a special rubberized hair.... 
An air-conditioning system introduces into the 
coach 1200 cubic feet of air per minute. Air 
is circulated every 1.3 minutes and 35 per-cent 
of this air is fresh air. There is a thermo- 
static control which makes it possible to con- 
trol the humidity and temperature. Roof and 


‘walls are insulated. The two-cycle, six-cyl- 


inder Diesel engines approximate in perfor- 
mance a 12-cylinder gasoline engine. For the / 
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safety of all concerned, a slow- 

burning Diesel fuel is used. The 

latest type of powerful air 

brakes has been installed... . 

The streamlined fleet will make 

the run from Chicago to San 

Francisco in fifty-nine hours.” 

The rich were the last order 
to be wooed. All the other 
ranks had stepped in. Bus 
design, fully capitalized now, 
has been adapting to Amer- 
ican life through eleven tu- 
multuous American years. 
Trams have given way to 
busses on a thousand urban 
streets. “Through the country, there are 
busses to suit every purse save those entire- 
ly flat and to take you on every errand 
between three thousand miles and one in 
length. A key improvement in one type of 
bus will find its way to all, if there is need. 
Urban busses are cartridges into which city 
dwellers pack themselves daily, each tem- 
per a dangerous grain of powder that may 
fire the lot. But that is no fault of the 
container. It is a mobile wonder, picking 
its way through the human jungle with ani- 
mal cunning, 

Take the newer city busses—take those 
on New York City streets, where traffic 
often resembles the drift of lost souls 
through the canyons of hell, as Gustave Doré 
etched the route long ago. The driver is a 
sweaty Jehu, who makes miracles. Every 
eight seconds he works his clutch and shifts 
gears with a pat on a lever, mechanically, 
and all the time his foot swings away from 
accelerator to brake and back again, ten 
times a mile he'll make a stop, open and 
shut doors with an air valve, make change, 
issue transfers and tell an anxious pas- 
senger how to get from here to there in 
vast New York. His bus makes its own 
power from a 1200-watt generator carried 
on board. There are ten small electric 
motors to drive wind-shield defrosters, 
ventilating blowers, heaters. 

Urban busses, such as the Fifth Avenue 
Line in New York City, were. known be- 
fore 1913. But changes have been brought 
about during the era of long-distance transit 
that opened in Hibbing, Minnesota, when 
Carl Eric Wickman carried the first pas- 
sengers in his crude truck. These changes 
cause all busses now—even those on city 
streets—to resemble their ancestor in about 
the degree that man resembles a monkey. 

A word about the tough problems that 


the drivers meet. Jehu passes through a 
training school before he gets his job. After 
that, an apprenticeship under an overseer 
until he has shown that he can execute what 
he has learned. He gets his best chance to 
show that he can make good when he is 
under thirty, weighs in the neighborhood 
of 165 pounds, is about five feet, eight 
inches tall. Some of the attitude he must 
radiate to the public is in the epigrams he 
learns at school “Make the horn~ say 
‘Please!’” Or, “Remember that the man 
in the street may be a passenger tomorrow.” 
His standard pay is $180 a month. 

On the transcontinental run he drives 
for two hundred miles at a time, taking at 
least an eight-hour rest between shifts. On 
the precision of his hand depend the lives 
and limbs in a human stream passing over 
a system that now stretches for fifty thou- 
sand miles through forty-five of the forty- 
eight states, with thrusts into Mexico and 
Canada. Jehu was not always thus. Only 
yesterday his business had a beginning— 
tough but also romantic, requiring instead 
of the standardized efficiency and stand- 
ardized relations with passengers that ob- 
tain today, a resourceful mechanical skill 
and in addition often the muscles of a 
bouncer and very often the omniscience and 
benevolence of the Good Shepherd. The 
times were different then, and so was Jehu. 
Emergencies arose requiring skill and kind- 
ness. Jehu met the emergencies as they 
came. There was an appearance of castal- 
ness about every trip. “Well, folks, hadn’t 
we better be ‘a-goin’?” was the natural 
starting signal in those days at stops in the 
West. The passengers weren’t being asked 
anything, of course; Jehu knew when he 
had to leave. But he was getting acquaint- 
ed. There’d be newcomers in the old ark 
to rope into the spirit of the adventure. Or 


HOME AGAIN. 


Grandpa can go to the big city frequently 
these days now that a big bus line runs 
through his Missouri town. 


Werner Wolff from Camera Features 


TERMINAL IN THE WEST. 


“Well, folks, hadn’t we better get going” 
was the driver’s ordinary starting signal in 
the easy-going early days of bus travel. To- 
day busses are dispatched from their ter- 
minals in accordance with precisely arranged 
schedules which permit the drivers none of 
the old-time geniality. In the picture at the 
upper left, passengers are waiting to board 
a bus at Columbus, Ohio. The modernistic 
sign at the left tops the bus terminal at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


BEFORE HER FIRST 


BIG TRIP. 


This young lady is a bit 
uneasy as she sits alone 
in the huge bus terminal 
at Saint Louis. When her 
mother returns she will 
be taken aboard the big 
streamliner that will 
eventually bring her to 
Los Angeles. 


maybe one of the old-timers, whose faces 
he saw down the aisle, wanted to ask him 
something: The journey was going to be 
full of interest, anyhow, and just conceiv- 
ably of peril, which is pulse beats ahead of 
mere interest to the American connoisseur 
of values; and before it began the leader 
registered his accessibility with everybody, 
in the old-fashioned American way. 

Just the least bit casual? Well, it is. an 
age that is going, going—nearly gone. To- 
day, if a long-distance driver violated the 
“Silence!” rule and answered you at all, 
an inguiry about accidents would bring 
forth a printed copy of the 1936 accident- 
record—one accident in every 300,000 bus- 
miles. 

On the earlier epoch the best com- 
mentator is a stern Bostonian who in the 
late twenties went from coast to coast in 
nine days of bus travel, continuous and 
cruel. He was physically agonized, his 
privacy was outraged, but he fell victim to 
an authentic Americanism known previous- 
ly to him only in books. ‘They were books 
he had not read since he was a student at 
Harvard. No accident took place except 
the one to his Brahmin aloofness and, be- 
ing sensitive about the reputation of mem- 
bers of his caste for running ice water in 
their veins instead of blood, he described it 
publicly in the Atlantic Monthly. 


A “Well, folks!” pillow peddler who 
shouted his wares first in prose and then 
in homemade poetry caused his interest in 
folklore to leap, for one thing. Then he 
saw a baby traveling in the care of the 
driver with three bottles of fresh milk in a 
shoe box. His reserve broke down before 
a pretty Christian Science reader, bound on 
a pilgrimage to the Mother Church in Bos- 
ton, who told him that gasoline was only a 
state of mind; all the way across the state 
of Wyoming his New England argumenta- 
tiveness strove with her, as it had not 
striven since he was a boy in college. But 
what he remembered longest was the vital- 
ity of grandma in the next seat who, chat- 
tering through the night, hopped out at the 
1.45 a.m. rest-stop in Nevada City and 
consumed a pork sandwich, a wedge of 
blackberry pie and a cup of coffee. Grand- 
ma was fully fifteen years older than him- 
self. 

He was Seeing America First as Amer- 
icans only could in the early and heroic age 
of bus travel. That America lingers in 
localities untouched by the hard roads that 
support the heavier busses. Elderly Bos- 
tonians have to look carefully for these 
regions now; there aren’t so many as there 
were. They have to be thirsty for a cul- 
tural awakening and they should be cush- 
ioned by nature against a bumping as well. 


Charles Phelps Cushing 


Werner Wolff from Camera Feature, 


Early in leviathan’s career, when he was 
still ‘only a jitney, Orville S. Caesar in 
Minnesota saw that big profits in the bus 
business would depend on the yield from 
long rides..And that again, on bus com- 
fort. And comfortable busses on the cap- 
ital, naturally, to build them. The situa- 
tion indicated competition with the rail- 
roads before long. 

Busses were a' menace to the railroads, 
as a matter of fact, from the day anybody 
could be persuaded to pay for a night ride 
in one—and repeat the venture. 

But for a long time the menace appeared 
no larger than a mustard seed to the rail- 
road men. They knew that large capital 
would be required to equal their facilities 
and they were in touch with the financiers 
who invest on a national scale. 
that the big money had not moved. 

However they counted without the en- 
terprising small banks of the Middle West. 
Presently Wickman and Caesar, operating 
between communities in the valley of the 
upper Mississippi, paralleled the railroad 
tracks with a fairly long-range bus line. 
Train travel, with its infrequent stops and 
its higher fares, dwindled on that stretch. 
Competition grew serious. The situation 
was repeated in the Southwest. And as 
travel in all sorts of gasoline-driven ve- 
hicles increased, railroad rates had to be 
lowered to draw people back to the 
steam cars—from 3c to 1%c a mile 
in some sections, at the railroad’s 
lowest ebb of fortune. 

The statisticians went to work. 
A chart compiled for the president 
of the Great Northern Railroad 
showed that while custom had cer- 
tainly dwindled where stretches of 

(Continwed on page 49) 


NORTHWESTERN LEVIATHAN. 
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The giant Pacific Coast “crwiser’ 
bus is loading at the new station 
in Chehalis, Washington, on the 
run to Portland, Oregon. Busses 
of this type were designed in the 
Northwest, built in the North- 
west and operate in no other sec- 
tion of the country. 
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They knew. 
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LOOKING FORWARD TO 
THE SKIING SEASON 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific, wherever snow falls, sport enthusiasts 
are preparing for the skiing season. Here are a few glimpses of what we 
shall soon see again as the army of skiers, augmented by hundreds of new 
recruits, sets forth to enjoy the thrills and exhilaration of the snow trails 
of America and Canada. At the left is a bit of the new winter sports resort at 
Sun Valley, Idaho. The train below brings skiers to the Berkshire Hills. 
The action shot at the right was taken at Lac Beauport near Quebec. The 
mountain panorama at the bottom of the page is in the Canadian Rockies 
near Lake Louise. 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


(pBsECTS: to create and promote interest in travel Z ae 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- : = 


tion of travel and secure concessions for them ; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities ; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


WINTER VACATIONS 


This winter, of course, many favorite 
resorts abroad will be closed to tourists. 
Luckily, however, there are still beauti- 
ful and serene regions where Americans 
may spend a vacation. They may go to 
tropical or semi-tropical lands or to in- 
vigorating winter resorts here or in 
Canada. As is usual at this time of year, 
we are receiving many requests from our 
members for specific information about 
places to go during the coming winter 
months. The booklets listed below will 
provide this information, and the list 
itself will indicate the wide variety of 
choices open to travelers. 

The service department will be glad 
to supply to all members who are plan- 
ning winter vacations in any of these 
regions information which will be help- 
ful. Naturally, however, the supply of 
literature is limited and members are 
asked to write only for those booklets 
which they actually plan to use. 


THE SOUTH: 
Miami Beach, Florida 
Pensacola, Florida 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
Camden, South Carolina 
Charleston, South Carolina 
THE WEST 
California 
California Picture Book 
Los Angeles 
Official Tourist Guide—Southern California 
Riverside 
Sacramento 
San Diego 
Santa Barbara 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 
MEXICO 
THE CARIBBEAN 
Puerto Rico 
Cuba 
Jamaica * 
Nassau 
Bermuda 
WINTER CRUISES 
Round the World 
West Indies 
South America 
WINTER SPORTS 
Berkshire Hills 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Pocono Mountains, Pennsylvania 
Lake Placid, New York 
Quebec 
Canadian Rockies 
Sun Valley, Idaho 


DUDE RANCHES 


YOUR HOTEL BOOKLET 
Members are requested to eliminate 
the following hotels from their official 
hotel and shop list: 


UNITED STATES— “ 
Georgia: Holman Hotel, Athens 


New Jersey: The Shoreham, Spring Lake 
Beach 
North Carolina: Robert E. Lee Hotel at 


Winston-Salem 
' California: Hotel San Diego, San Diego 


GOING SOUTH 


With the elimination of tourist travel 
to Europe, due to the war, it is safe to 
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ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS . 
Dr. Edgar J. Fisher 
Sir Philip Gibbs 
ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fials 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S.. Rowe 
Director-General Pan-American Union 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucien S. Kirtland 
Carveth Wells 


TRANSPORTATION 
Harry A. Franck 
Edward Hungerford 
Sydney Clark 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 
Harry N. Holmes 


predict a further increase in demands 
for domestic accommodations and trans- 
portation. In expectation of this the 
railroads and other systems are prepar- 
ing to place additional trains and busses 
in service to handle heavy travel to Flori- 
da and Gulf Coast resorts. 

The Silver Meteor of the Seaboard 
Railway proved so popular that it has 
been put on a schedule of a round trip 
to Miami once every three days in place 
of once every six days as scheduled for 
last winter. Even with this doubling of 
service it is necessary to wait for days 
for accommodations on that train and 
announcement has been made of a daily 
schedule on or about December Ist. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad and 
Florida East Coast Railway, working to- 
gether, are to place a new streamliner in 
operation on a daily schedule between 
New York and Miami about December Ist. 
The Southern Railway and Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad report increased 
travel over their lines and are alert to 
expected new demands during the com- 
ing Winter. 

In view of all conditions Florida can 
look forward to a capacity season and 
this also is applicable to states on the 
Gulf Coast which is a wonderful yearlong 
vacation country lying between tropic- 
touching waters and great cool forests. 
From Apalachicola, Florida, west to New 
Orleans is one of the most desirable play- 
grounds in the world. It holds all the 
glamour of a changeful, romantic past 
and every recreation under the warm 
bright sun is at its best throughout this 
area of charming cities and quiet tribu- 
tary bays. Pensacola, Florida, a patriarch 
city of the United States, like Mobile, 
Alabama, goes back in history over four 
centuries under five flags to the days of 


the Spanish adventurers. The Louisville 


and Nashville Railroad, Southern Rail- 


_ way and connecting lines serve this sec- 


tion. The increase in travel over these 
railroads enjoyed during the Summer 
months is assurance of a banner season 
for all the transportation companies serv- 
ing the South Atlantic and Gulf states 
where inland waters of bayous and 
streams and deep woods offer the best 
in yachting, fishing, hunting, tennis, golf, 
and other forms of outdoor recreation. 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


A GREAT CONSERVATIONIST 


The life of Stephen Tyng Mather, or- 
ganizer and first Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service of the United States 
Department of the Interior, is one of the 
nation’s finest examples of dedication to 
public welfare. His outstanding busi- 
ness genius and a large part of his per- 
sonal wealth were devoted to the mission 
of conserving for the American people 
the wealth of natural scenery, unsur- 
passed in the world, which today com- 
prises the National Park System. 


After graduating from the University 
of California Mather turned to report- 
ing for the New York Sun, and later 
worked for a well-known borax company 
of which his father was New York 
manager. 

Stephen Mather’s connection with the 
Park Service came about in an unusual 
way. Mather, it happens, had written to 
his old classmate, Franklin K. Lane, then 
Secretary of the Interior, remonstrating 
at the unbusinesslike methods he had 
himself observed in the parks he visited. 
Lane sent back the laconic reply, “Come 
to Washington, and run them yourself.” 
Mather accepted the challenge. 

To “Steve” Mather, as he was affec- 
tionately known, belongs credit for weld- 
ing the National Park Service into the 
smoothly functioning bureau that today 
safeguards America’s natural resources 
and, at the same time, provides an ade- 
quate system of national recreational 
areas. By his unsparing labors for con- 
servation, Mather’s health became so un- 
dermined that he was compelled to re- 
tire from the National Park Service in 
January, 1929. His death came a year 
later, on January 22, 1930. 


RECLAMATION WORK 


A progress report covering the work- 
output of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
during the six years that the Corps has 
been in operation up to April 1, 1939, 
was made public recently by Robert 
Fechner, Director of the CCC. 


Included among the many projects 
completed by the Corps were the plant- 
ing of 1,741,000,000 trees, construction of 
104,000 miles of truck trails or minor 
roads, erection of 71,692 miles of tele- 
phone lines, construction of 40,000 
bridges, construction of more than 45,- 
000 buildings, reduction of fire hazards 
over about 2,000,000 acres, building of 
4,700,000 check dams in gullies, construc- 
tion of approximately 16,000,000 rods of 
fence, improvement of 3,312,498 acres of 
forest stands, construction of 5,390 im- 
pounding and large diversion dams, de- 
velopment of 20,084 springs, wells, water- 
holds and small reservoir and the expen- 
diture of about 9,000,000 man-days fight- 
ing forest fires and on fire prevention and 
fire presuppression activities. 
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A NEW ENGLAND ADVENTURE IN IDEALISM 


(Continued from page 13) 


You can have a fine time being 
sentimental and nostalgic, sitting in 
your car on a warm atternoon, 
watching a man pitch hay and think- 
ing about the odd things which have 
happened to the Farm. The x- 
periment is always in the back of 
your mind, of course, and the faint- 
ly incredible people it brought to- 
gether. But the story of the farm 
itself, of the land and buildings on 
it, strikes you as being truer and more 
persistently real. It 1s not a very 
pleasant story. 

Originally the place was a miik 
farm, supplying the local citizenry 
with vegetables and taking in board- 
ers in summer. As an unpretentious 
private enterprise it was successful 
and not very interesting. It was in 
the summer of 1840 that George 
Ripley and his young wife came out 
to board for the season. You have 
the feeling that a summer there 
could be very pleasant. Apparently 
the young translator of “Specimens 
of Foreign Literature” found it so, 
for in the fall he was talking to his 
friends about the place and even sug- 
gesting that they might get together 
and move out there to live. His 
friends were serious people for the 
most part, and Ripley’s proposal in- 
cluded some fine phrases and. noble 
thoughts. 

It wasn’t very long before a group 
was organized and a prospectus is- 
sued. Boston intellectuals in the 
1840’s took themselves very seriously, 
and their announced intentions were 
impressively earnest. The Roxbury 
milk farm was to harbor souls whose 
purpose was “to insure a more nat- 
ural union between intellectual and 
manual labor than now exists; to 
combine the thinker and worker as 
far as possible in the same individ- 
ual; to guarantee the’ highest mental 
freedom by providing all with labor 
adapted to their tastes and talents 
and insuring to them the fruits of 
their industry; to do away with the 
necessity of menial services by open- 
ing the benefits of education and the 
profits of labor to all; and thus to 
prepare a society of liberal, intel- 
ligent, and cultivated persons, whose 
relations with each other would per- 
mit a more wholesome and simple 
ier emines 


In September ot the next year 
the Brook Farm Institute of Agricul- 
ture and Education opened its school 
to partisans of the 1840 version of 
Progressive Education. It was an 
unusually good school and moder- 
ately successful financially. Ripley 
and his friends had now bought the 
farm from the Ellis’ who, one feels, 
were both awed and amused by what 
was happening to their property. But 
they were sympathetic and friendly 
always. They had sold it to the 
group for about $10,500, a good price 
but not quite accurate, for the farm- 
ers were able to obtain mortéages 
for almost five hundred dollars more 
than they paid for the property. 


The mortgages were almost fatal- 
ly easy to get, for when plans for 
the phalanstery were laid another one 
was issued. The new building ab- 
sorbed immediate capital and its loss 
left the group without further re- 
sources. They had continued to raise 
and sell vegetables and to keep cows. 


Now they were forced to rent out 
land to strangers in an attempt to 
raise cash. In 1847 they made over 
three hundred dollars that way, but 
it was an unpleasant change, even 
though they were careful to rent the 
land “with conditions and reserva- 
tions.” But even renting land was 
not enough, and in August of that 
year the property was transferred to 
a board of three men “with power 
of disposing of it to the best advan- 
tage of all concerned.” The experi- 
ment was definitely ended. 

So far it is mainly a story of noble 
failure. But after the dissolution of 
the group the note of irony deepens. 
In 1849 the place was put up for 
auction and sold to the Town of 
Roxbury for about nineteen thousand 
dollars, an amount which paid off all 
outstanding debts and left the phal- 
anx with a balance of $1704. Now 
New England thrift and hard- 
headedness took over. The burgh- 
ers of Roxbury saw no conventional 
equivalent of a transcendental utopia 
except the New England poor farm, 
and the old Ellis place became an 
almshouse. 

Local highmindedness was not 
dead, however. In 1855 a local clergy- 
man began toying with the idea of 
how pleasant it would be for his 
friends to live together there, not as 
the Farmers had, but by buying sec- 
tions of the land and building their 
own cottages. 

The Reverend Clarke bought the 
farm and began his experiment in 
combining real estate with altruism, 
but his plan did not work out and 
after a time the property passed to 
a Mrs. Monroe who sold it in 1870 
to G. P. Burckhardt. Mr, Burckhardt 
had the great good sense to deed the 
place to the Lutherans whose unin- 
spired but capable hands have held 
it since. Soon after they took it over 
a new association came into being, 
this time the “Association of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church for 
Works of Mercy.” Now Lutheran 
orphans study and work and play 
there. 


The concluding irony is, of course, 
the encampment of the Second 
Massachusetts Infantry during the 
Civil War. Quartered on the slope 
now occupied by a graveyard, the 
officers found that on one of the 
meadows there was room for a pa- 
rade ground accommodating a thou- 
sand men, which was, as Dr. Clarke 
once said, the best crop the Farm 
ever produced. Probably few of the 
army men realized that the mild 
souls who had once lived there repre- 
sented a radicalism which was sterile 
in comparison to that of the aboli- 
tionists. 

Since 1870 the Farm’s history has 
been uneventful. The original build- 


“ings slowly yielded to storm or fire, 


and the nineteenth-century grave- 
yards slowly filled. The little island 
of fertile land surrounding the farm 
was one of the few unused areas in 
the metropolitan district, and one by 
one Boston church groups bought or 
leased space for burials. Now even 
these are filling and it is not incon- 
ceivable that before many years the 
entire acreage on the warm bank of 
the Charles will be devoted only to 
the cause of death. 


BACKGROUND FOR 
WORLD EVENTS 


oo 


Egli-Pix 
members of the anti-aircraft 


forces study the telemeter which detects position of enemy 
fliers. 


Neutral Switzerland prepares: 


QDURING recent years TRAVEL has published a number of articles that 
provide a background for the understanding of the world crisis. Many 
of these articles were written with the possibility of the present European 
war in mind and take on a new significance when reread in the light of 
what we now know. For the benefit of our readers we are listing below 
the most important of these articles. Some of them deal largely with 
economic and political subjects; others describe cities and regions spot- 
lighted by the tragic events reshaping the great nations of Europe and 
Asia. TRAVEL does more than make its readers see the world. It makes 
them wnderstand it as well.. 


EUROPE 


James Elliot: Gdynia—Poland’s Miracle Port; Jane 1937 
Rena L. Niles: Old Russia on the Frontier of the New (Estonia); June 1937 


Henry Albert Phillips: Super-Highways for the Third Reich; June 1937. Danzig— 
Tinderbox of Europe; August 1939 


Florence White: Peasant Republic on the Baltic (Lithuania) ; August 1937 
E. C. Davies: Russia's Lost Seaport on the Baltic (Latvia) ; September 1937 
Sydney A. Clark: How Finland Pays Her Debts; April 1938. 


Robert Medill: The Surging Capital of a New Poland; April 1938. Wailno—Storm 
Center of Eastern Poland; May 1938. The Greatest Marshes in Europe 
(The Pinsk Marshes in Poland); June 1938 


John Lehman: The Danube Makes History; August 1938 

John Gaither Roberts: Belgrade—Chameleon of the Balkans; November 1938 
Charles Hodges: Rumania’s Gateway to the Black Sea; February 1939 

Agnes Rothery: Norwegian Democracy at Work; March 1939 

Willis Lindquist: The Key to the Baltic; April 1939 

Vladimir Pozner: Three Strategic Ports of Europe; April 1939 

Griffin Barry: Swiss Democracy Goes Into Action; June 1939 

George Brandt: Changing the Face of London; June 1939 

Willoughby Patton: Bermuda as a Naval Base; October 1939 


ASIA 


Harold Ward: Ibn Sa’ud—Creator of a New Arabia; June 1937. 
Begun to Fight?; May 1939 

Ernest Hauser: Japan—What Price Glory?; February 1938. War Clouds Over 
Hong Kong; July 1938. Wartime in Japan's Industrial Metropolis (Osaka) ; 


December 1938. Shanghai Begins a New Era; August 1939 
Eliot Janeway: Turkey Becomes a World Power; September 1938 
Harrison Forman: The Yellow River Fights For China; November 1938 
Ameen Rihani: Science Invades the Syrian Desert; March 1939 
Arthur Upham Pope: Revolutionizing Ancient Persia; June 1939 
Harold Butcher: The Pacific's Role in World Drama; June 1939 


Albert Parry: The Cossacks Ride Again; October 1937 
Fishing in the Troubled Waters of the Far East; October 1939. 


Some copies of these issues are still available. So long as they last, they may be 
obtained by writing to the Circulation Manager of “Travel Magazine.’ 


Has China Just 
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ne HOTEL NACIONAL DE CUBA at Havana 


HIS MAJESTY. THE 
AMERICAN TOURIST 


By ROGER LANE PARKER 


WEMOCRATIC America has set up a royalty, the fame of which has spread 
throughout the land. Nor has the spread of its fame been left to the unre- 
liable meanderings of hearsay. It is an itinerant royalty, and spreads its fame 
in person. Yearly it visits every corner of the nation, and the size and bril- 
liance of its retinue are known to every community, large or small. 

Thirty million strong it travels, according to experts, with gaiety in its 
heart and coin of the realm in its purse. It is said that last year, for instance, 
it dispensed from the royal treasury over five billion dollars, and that every 
dollar was dropped into the till of some American business. No wonder that, 
against the arrival of so distinguished a visitor, preparation proceeds at fever- 
ish pace, leaving nothing undone to pleasure his stay and make him wish to 
linger. It is a gala occasion, staged with pomp and circumstance, when His 
Majesty, The American Tourist, arrives. 

Quite naturally, a movement of such magnitude, involving such vast spend- 
ing, has motivated changes all along its path. Shops have sold more goods 
and with the profits widened their operations and smartened their appearance 
in order to sell still more. Railroads, lake and coastwise steamers, air lines 
and motor busses have pocketed their earnings and paid for endless improve- 
ments to attract more of this lucrative business. Resorts have burnished 
their attractions to new brilliance and added others, to lure still more of the 
golden five billion their way. Even little unheard-of places with a lake or trout 
stream or strip of ocean beach have blossomed into resorts with impressive 
noms de plume, and so joined the happy throng of travel’s beneficiaries. 
Everywhere hotels have outdone themselves as they vied with one another 
for the profitable honor of entertaining His Majesty and his gilded train. 

It is quite apparent that the competitive rivals for the American tourist 
dollar are legion. Because they are so many, and the stake so attractive, each 
rival is kept continually on his mettle. He knows that each one of the legion, 
in reaching for the coveted dollar, is straining to out-top his own offer.. His 
reason tells him that the least he can do is offer as much and charge as 
little for it as the most careful planning will permit. Anything short of that 
_ is failure. 

Legion though the competing enterprises be, the changes by and in each 
one of them have also been legion. Everything that human ingenuity could 
conceive has been conjured into the package with which each enterprise aspires 
to flatter, please, and pamper the American tourist. Yet, relatively speaking, 
each gilded package wears about the same price tag used by all other compar- 
able aspirants. Competition’s watchful eye jealously maintains a price level 
throughout each industry, and brooks no variation that is more than negli- 
gible. For instance, take a look at the hotel business, one of the many indus- 
tries profoundly influenced by the meanderings of the American tourist. 

The changes wrought in the hotel industry have been numberless. Mostly 
they have been what might be expected to a business perennially on parade 
before people who have “been places,” are equipped to compare, and are not 
slow to cavil or commend. No one is more conscious of these changes than 
the people who serve you, from manager to bellhop, for you are His Majesty 
in person. Bills-of-fare have become Epicurean menus, as expansive and im- 
pressive as the white front of the maitre d’hétel, and include everything that 
the most capricious palate could crave. Temperatures that need attending to 
have been put in their place with air conditioning. 

The furnishings of your room or suite put ideas in your head about doing 
your own bedroom over when you get back home. If the Gideon Bible is 
there, so is the morning paper, even your home-town Bugle if human ingenu- 
ity can put it there; and, of course, a French ’phone, in case you don’t care to 
go down to breakfast, or just want to know what time it is. 

If the manager is on the job, and he is or he wouldn’t still be in business, 
there will be a spray of roses in the vase, with his personal card attached. 
If you are at the Royal Hawaiian Hotel at Waikiki, it will be a huge basket 
of rare tropical flowers that would ordinarily command a king’s ransom, 
but then Hawaii has a way of piling Ossa upon Pelion. But it is all worth it, 
regardless of cost and labor, just so long as you approve, and there’ll prob- 
ably be a follow-up letter awaiting your home-coming, solicitously hoping that 


The BRITISH COLONIAL at Nassau 


“everything was all right.” 

But what of the cost of such 
royal entertainment? Name or- 
chestras get fancy figures, and 
an army of uniformed retainers 
has a pay roll. How can hotels 
regale His Majesty so royally 


and not go bankrupt? The an- 
swer is simple... volume, the 
thirty million of his retinue. 


After all, what difference does 
it make? What you are inter- 
ested in is, what does it cost 
you? 

Here we run into an interest- 
ing and reassuring paradox, for, - 
while the quality of entertain- 
ment has soared to fantastic yee 
heights, the cost of it to the ; 
guest has seen little change. Competition has held hotel rates pretty generally 
to their old conservative levels. Nor do hotel rates vary noticeably with the 
locality. This latter fact is particularly reassuring to the prospective traveler, 
in that it places no geographical restrictions upon his choice of destination. 

How true this is may be seen from a comparison of rates charged by 
certain well-known hotels which, for the quality of their entertainment, are 
comparable, and which, because of their geographical location, comprehend the 
widest possible area affected by the bulk of the American tourist’s spending 

. . the five-billion-dollar home area. Because of their propinquity to our 
shores and the consequent pertinence of American tourist travel to their 
hotel development, Havana and Nassau have been included. To simplify 
comparisons, resort hotels have been selected, especially those operating on 
the American plan. The all-inclusiveness of this type of service, after all, 
comprehends most completely the expense items the prospective tourist seeks 
to budget. 

Now, for instance, if Florida calls, you may make reservations at the 
Pancoast Hotel, Miami Beach, for as little as $15.00 per day, at the Palm 
Beach Biltmore for $12.00. You may run up the coast to Sea Island, Georgia, 
and stay at the Cloister Hotel for $10.00, or, still further north at the 
Marlborough Blenheim in Atlantic City, New Jersey, for $13. If tea and 
chutney are running through your mind, you may hop over to Nassau and 
put up at the British Colonial for $14.00. Or if paella is your idea of food 
for the gods, you may fly over to Havana and stay at the Hotel Nacional de 
Cuba for $11.50 a day. To minglewith the F.F.V.’s at the Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Virginia, costs as little as $12.50. Speaking of springs, Indiana’s 
French Lick Springs Hotel offers its hospitality for $10.00, and California’s 
Palm Springs says take your choice between the Desert Inn and El Mirador 
at $10.00, and $12.00 respectively. Arizona skies may be enjoyed at the Ari- 
zona Biltmore of Phoenix for $16.00, or Colorado’s winter sports at the 
Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, for $10.00. Along California’s Mission Trail | 
are the Santa Barbara Biltmore and the Hotel Del Monte, both at $10.00. 
If the sea breeze blows you a greeting from Hawaii's island flower garden, 
you may stay at the Royal Hawaiian Hotel-and romp at Waikiki for the 
same modest $10.00 a day. 

When you consider that the average minimum rate for all these acknowl- 
edged first-class resort hotels is exactly $11.72 and a couple of mills, the 
variation from the sixteen-dollar maximum to the ten-dollar minimum is 
comparatively negligible. And when you consider that so many of the fifteen 
hotels listed strike at a still more reasonable mean, the slightness of the 
variation is emphasized. 

Even those variations which rise slightly above the average $11.72 may 
conceal certain factors of management cost that would further emphasize the 
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KERBELA—CITY OF GRIEF 
(Continued from page 13) 


line. Closer to, the smaller buildings 
which inevitably cluster around a 
holy enclosure in the East blocked 
out the view, and a maze of crooked, 
narrow alleyways curved one way or 
another. 

Finally I came upon one of the 
smaller gates of the great shrine. 
Tremendous iron chains hung in loops 
in the archways. The pilgrims kissed 
these as they passed in and out, and 
the unciean, such as I, could not 
pass. In an instant I was surrounded 
by a curious and none too tolerant 
crowd, out of which came one of the 
inevitable and over-officious police 
officers who led me straight back to 
my hotel and warned me that when- 
ever I wished to leave the hotel I 
must first call a police escort so that 
there would be no chance of my 
causing friction with the pilgrims. 

Nothing could have been worse. My 
success in photographing the shrine 
lay in being able to browse around 
the town at will, carefully composing 
each shot through the great gates. A 
police escort would probably not even 
permit picture taking through the 
gates. The next morning when I set 
out for the shrine I decided to have 
at least a try for freedom. Choosing 
a circuitous route to the holy en- 
closure I at length found myself in 


‘the bazaar which parallels the mosque 


on one side. It was a treasure house 
pictorially with none of the jarring 
modern notes which make the 
Baghdad bazaars so disturbing. Then, 
slipping unobtrusively from one great 
gate to another, I began to collect 
shots of the shrine. It was hectic 
work. As soon as a crowd of the 
curious gathered I was obliged to 
drop my work and run. 

After peering in from several angles 
I discovered that the great mosque 
was roughly square, with two grand 
gateways and a number of smaller 
entrances from the surrounding 
streets and bazaars, some of them 
pointed arched and some mere square 
holes in the wall—like icebox doors. 
The great gates were worth traveling 
far to see, their fronts completely 
covered with brilliantly colored tile 
in the Persian style, with ornate 
Arabic inscriptions relieving the 
severity of the pattern. Brightly orna- 


‘mented flags hung before the gate. 


Within the courtyard I could see 
groups of rooms probably used by 
the faithful for devotions. Through 
one gate I caught sight of a “school- 
room”, a class of small boys squatted 
on rugs, already chanting monoton- 
ously from the Koran at this early 
hour. They were so surprised to see 
me that the lesson was completely 
disrupted. 

The tomb itself, enclosed by carved 
marble screens in the center of the 


before. 


courtyard, was not visible from the 
gates. I had read that the present 
shrine was first described in the four- 
teenth century and had been a place 
of pilgrimage for centuries before 
that. The ground about the tomb is 
so holy that for one square mile the 
clay has allegedly miraculous powers. 
It is made up into little tablets or 
into rosaries which are sold to the 
pilgrims. A pinch of the dust which 
settles on the tomb of Hussein, tied 
up in a little cloth sack, is a valuable 
talisman. 

Beneath the shrine a tremendous 
vault has been hollowed out for the 
burial of bodies which are shipped to 
Kerbela to be entombed here. The 
demand for vault space is so gteat 
that the coffins are piied solidly one 
upon the other the whole length of 
the six-hundred-foot vault, even 
though the fee is said to be nearly 
two hundred dollars per coffin, Burial 
at Kerbela is as meritorious for the 
pious Mohammedan as cremation near 
the holy Ganges for the pious Hindu. 

As I was staring intently through 
the great main gate the law caught 
up with me and I knew my picture 
taking was over. On that unpleasant 
walk back to the police station I pic- 
tured the thousands of fanatical Mos- 
lems in Kerbela who were yearning 
to cause as much-trouble and dis- 
comfort to infidels as possible. Just 
as I judged we must be nearing the 
police station the only miracle which 
could have saved me took place. I 
met the friendly pilgrims of the night 
It was the work of a few 
minutes to pacify the law. In Islamic 
lands one believer can do more than 
a hundred infidels to explain away an 


_ embarrassing situation. 


Anticlimax! My pilgrim friends 
turned out to be relatives of the local 
Ford dealer. Such an incongruity as 
a Ford in holy Kerbela seemed a 
sacrilege of which I had not dreamed, 
until lo and behold! one was pro- 
duced, and the latest model at that, 
into whose comfortable inside we all 
piled and bumped off through rough 
streets which had known the bared 
feet of pilgrims since the days of 
the Prophet. 

As very often happens in the mod- 
ern East, my visit to holy Kerhela 
ended on a note of the ridiculous. 
After whirling off to the station in a 
Ford, I passed the time waiting for 
the little train in drinking a Coca 
Cola. 

Once more aboard, I watched the 
minarets of Kerbela disappear into 
the desert. 1] was satisfied. I had 


seen the second holiest pilgrim shrine 
in the Mohammedan world, a spot 
rarely visited by travelers from the 
West. 


*x* * * 


UNITED STATES 


Golden Gate Eaposicign 
until December 2 

Nov. 1 and 2—All Saints’ and All Souls’ 
Day Observed Especially in Spanish- 
American Villages in New Mexico and 
throughout the Southwest 


in San Francisco 


Nov. 1 to 11—Rodeo at Boston, Massachu- 
setts 
Nov. 1 to 15—Horce Racing at Pimlico, 


Maryland 

Nov. 2 to 5—Southern California Fall 
Flower Show at Pasadena, California 

Nov. 3 to 11—National Horse Show at New 
York City, New York 
Pacific Automobile Show at San Fran- 
cisco, California 

Nov. 6—Celebration of Swedish National 
Holiday by Swedish Population of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut 

Nov. 10, 11—Apple Harvest 
Martinsburg, West Virginia 

Nov. 11—Celebration of the Twentieth An- 
niversary of Vero Beach, Florida, with 
Dedication of Memorial to William Jen- 
nings Bryan 

Noy. 11 and 18—Golf Tournament at South- 
ern Pines, North Carolina 

Nov. 12—Fiesta of San Diego at Jemez and 
Tesuque, New Mexico 

Nov. 14 to 17—Twentieth Annual Senior 
Tournament at Pinehurst, North Carolina 

Nov. 15 to Dec. 29—Open Season on Duck 
and Geese in Mississippi 

Nov. 16 to Dec. 2—Horse Racing at Bowie, 
Maryland 

Nov. 17 to 26—Duval County Fair at Jack- 
sonville, Florida 

Nov. 17 and Dec. 1—Opening Gynikana and 
Hunter Trials at Southern Pines, North 
Carolina 

Nov. 23 to 26—Utility Turkey Show at 
Hemet, California 

Nov. 24 to 26—Annual Sea Scout Rendez- 
vous at Newport Harbor, California 

Nov. 25, 26—Thanksgiving Trophy Race at 
San Diego Yacht Club, California; also 
Rose Show in Balboa Park 

Nov. 25 to Dec. 2—Exposition Horse Show 
at Treasure Island, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 

Nov. 28—Nineteenth 
Tournament for 
North Carolina 

Nov. 28 to Dec. 3—Annual Electrical Show 
at Balboa Park, San Diego, California 

Nov. 30 to Jan. 31—Open Hunting Season 
on Quail in Mississippi 


Festival at 


Annual Carolina Golf 
Women at Pinehurst, 


Camelias in 
Bloom in Charleston, South Carolina 

Dec. 1 to Jan. 31—Open Season on Opossum 
in Mississippi 

Dec. 1—Dog Racing Season Opens at Miami, 
Florida 

Dec. 7—Annual Beautification Day at Vero 
Beach, Florida 

Dec. 10 to 13—Miami Biltmore Golf Tourna- 
ment at Coral Gables, Florida 

Dec. 10 to 16—Great Western Livestock 
Show at Los Angeles, California 


Dec. 11, 12—Fiesta of the Virgin of Guade- 
lune at Santa Fe, New Mexico, and 
Other Spanish-American Towns 

Dec. 11 to 15—Pointer Club of America 
Gres Events at Pinehurst, North Caro- 
ina 

Dec. 14 to 17—-Open Golf Tournament at 
Miami, Florida. 

Dec. 15—Horse Racing Season Opens at 
Tropical Park, Miami, Florida 


Dec. 16, 23 and 30—Golf Tournaments at 
Southern Pines, North Carolina 


Dec. 16—Official Opening of Winter Club 
Ice Skating Rink at Yosemite, California 


Dec. 17—Wright Flight Anniversary at Kill 
Devil Hill, North Carolina 
Opening of the Radeer Pass Ski 
in Yosemite, California 


Dec. 24—Night Procession with 
Torches at Taos, New Mexico 
Moravian Love Feast and Candle Service 
at Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


House 


Cedar 


in Yosemite, Cali- 


Yule Log Ceremony 


fornia 
Dec. 25—Opening of Jai Alai Games at 
Miami, Florida 


Dec. 27 to Jan. 1, 1940—Midwinter Sports 
Carnival at New Orleans, Louisiana 

Dec. 27 to Jan. 7—Orange Bowl Festival 
Week at Miami, Florida. 

Dec. 29—Twenty-third Annual Horse Show 
at Pinehurst, North Carolina 

Dec. 30—Opening of the Santa Anita Races, 
California 

Dec. 30 to Jan. 2, 1940—Cotton Bowl Fes- 
tival at Dallas, Texas 

Jan. 1, 1940—Tournament of Roses at Pasa- 
dena and Rose Bowl Game, California 
Annual Yachting Regatta at Fort Myers, 
Florida 

Jan. 4 to 6—Intercollegiate Ice Hockey 
Matches for President Hoover Trophy at 
Yosemite, California (Tentative) 

Jan. 5 to 7—All-American Air Races at 
Miami, Florida 

Jan. 6—Installation of Indian Governors in 
all Pueblos 
Eagle Dance at San 
Mexico 

Jan. 8 to 12—Twenty-third Annual Field 
Trials at Pinehurst. North Carolina 

Jan. 10—Opening of Horse Racing at Hia- 
leah Park, Miami, Florida 

Jan. 14—Dress Parade of Kentucky Mili- 
tary Institute at Venice, Florida, and on 
Alternate Sundays through March 

Jan. 13 to 20—National Western Stock 
Show at Denver, Colorado 

Jan. 15 to 20—Lake County Fair and Poul- 
try Show at Eustis, Florida 

Jan. 30—International Cock Fights at Or- 
lando, Florida 

Jan. 30 to Feb. 2—Winter Vandalia (Gun 
Shoot) at Eustis, Florida 


Ildefonso, New 


Feb. 3, 4—Winter Club Invitational Ski 
Meet at Yosemite, California 
Feb. 11 to 14—Meeting of International 


College of Surgeons at Florida Medical 
Center, Venice 

Feb. 13 to 17—Mid-Florida Women’s Golf 
Tournament at Orlando, Florida 


Feb. 19 to 24—Central Florida Exposition 
at Orlando, Florida 


Feb. 22 to 25—La Fiesta de los Vaqueros 
at Tucson, Arizona 


HAWAII 


November —Barefoot Football Games 
throughout the Month at Hilo and Hono- 
lulu 

Dec. 24—Christmas Eve Pageant on 
Grounds of Historic Iolanai Palace, with 
Santa Claus Arriving on a Surf Board; 
Fiestas on the Sugar Plantations 

Jan. 1, 1940 — University of Oregon vs. 
University of Hawaii Football Classic in 
Pineapple Bowl and Governor’s Reception 
at Honolulu 


BERMUDA 


November—Annual Rugby Competition for 
the Nicholl Shield between the Army and 
Navy, and Local Sides 

Nov. 26—Mixed Foursome Golf Tournament 
at the Coral Island Club 

December—Horse Races for the Royal Mail 
Cup at Shelly Bay Race Track 
The Governor’s Cup for the Army and 
Navy Soccer Match 

N.B. All events scheduled for Bermuda are 
subject to change without notice. 


MEXICO 


Nov. 1, 2—All Saints’ and All Souls’ 
i eeveselenttoet Mexico 

Nov. 3 to 12—Fiesta 
melucan 

Dec. 2 to 6—Fiestas in San Francisco and 
Santa Maria Tonaztintla 

Dec, 8—Fiesta of Nuestra Madre Santisima 
de la Salud at Patzcuaro 

Dec. 9 to 12—Fiesta of the Virgin of Guada- 
lupe at La Villa and throughout Mexico 

Dec. 16 to 24—Las Posadas 

Jan. 17, 1940—Blessing of the Animals at 
Tlalpam, a Suburb of Mexico City 

Jan. 30 to Feb. 2—Fiesta at Coatlinchan, 
Noted for its Mexican Dances 


Days 


at San Martin Tex- 
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IN MIAMI BEACH 


It takes the Pancoast’s exclusive seaside 
location to accent the full enjoyment of 


your Miami Beach vacation. 


Tradi- 


tional excellence and accepted leader- 

ship in social and resort life are the 

added factors that make Pancoast vaca- 

tions so entirely correct. Clientele is 

carefully restricted. Reservations well 
in advance are advisable. 


Se: PANCOAST 


Arthur Pancoast 
President 

Norman Pancoast 
Manager 


w OPEN ALL YEAR 


American Plan in Winter 


% New, illustrated booklet with ~ 


scenes of the Pancoast and Miami 


Beach will be sent on request. 
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EXPLORING THE LARGEST LAKE IN THE SOUTH 


(Continued from page 31) 


it seemed that my heart was thrum- 
ming like a bass fiddle. 

A mile of rough walking and we 
were in the heart of the alligator 
country. Then—a shrill shout from 
Massey and we knew he had found 
a ’gator’s den! 

“All you men, around me! We've 
got one this time!” 

Bending low, Massey held the spike 
end of a long fish gig on the surface 
of the water. 

Visible to all of us, the gig shook 
like a twig in a headwind. Deep be- 
low the surface, some huge jaw was 
wrangling the pole with terrific force. 

“He’s in there sure!” shouted 
Massey. 

Excitement twanged the air. We 
stood in silence, our eyes glued to 
the gig. Then slowly, stealthily, out 
of the water’s muddy surface rose 
a monstrous head, with two bulging 
eyes and jaws as long as your arm! 
It was a stupifying sight, at close 
range. 

While Massey jabbed at him with 
a pole, the ’gator plunged his head 
out of the hole—and the next instant 
felt the strain of two lassoes tight- 
ening around his throat. 

The water was a thrashing, splash- 
ing whirlpool as the ‘gator struggled 
against the ropes. But the ropes were 
tied to the trees by this time and the 
monster’s enemies were back among 
the trees, watching him wear himself 
out with fighting. After a while he 
was quiet, settled back into the water 
with only the long, bumpy ridge of 
showing. This was the 
tensest moment of the capture, for 
around those unseen jaws Massey 
must bind strand upon strand of 
strong wire. 

We watched in horror while he 
stepped into the hole, got a foothold 
and put his hands around the ’gator’s 
jaws, looping the wire tight and tying 
it in a rigid knot before the ’gator 
awoke from his sullenness. Massey 
leaped out of the hole, then, and 
grinned at us all. It was over. The 
hunter’s voice shook a little as he 
told us so, and his hands trembled 
as he lit a cigarette. 

Once his jaws are tied, an _alli- 
gator loses most of his spirit. It was 
a matter of strength rather than 
courage to drag him to a nearby 
slough and load him into a boat, 

We came back to camp in tri- 
umph. The ’gator measured eleven 
feet, three inches. Massey estimated 
that he would weigh four hundred 
pounds and was about fifty years old 
He told us that he would add: this 
monster to his alligator family, 
which he exhibits during the fall at 
county fairs and carnivals. 

Reluctantly my guide and I left 
Massey’s Camp to travel through 
Bird Roost Lake, Clinton Lake, 
Blind Slough, and finally the Gov- 
ernment Ditch, a half-mile chan- 
nel cut through a cypress brake by 
government engineers. 

Our next stop was at the large 
commercial camp at Caddo, John- 
son’s Ranch, one of many institu- 
tions of the kind equipped with 
everything the fisherman and hunter 
needs, Backbone of all commercial 
camps is that picturesque and lovable 
Caddo character, the negro guide. 
Born to the lake tradition, most of 
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these negroes are following in the 
steps of their fathers who have 
handed the lore and legend of Caddo 
down to them through generations. 
Their knowledge of the lake’s in- 
tricacies is uncanny. They know the 
boat roads so thoroughly that they 
can locate a duck blind or a camp in 
the blackest night. 

They know the fishing signs by in- 
stinct, what the wind says to the fish, 
when to fish onthe sunny side or the 
shady side of trees, where and when 
and why the fish are biting. 

“In de Spring, miss, I fishes de 
shallow water round de little cy- 
presses,” Lyn, a genial oldster, told 
me. “In de summer I gotta take my 
parties to de hollow stumps and de 
logs. I finds de fish in de fall gath- 
erin’ round de brushtops lookin’ after 
greenery. And in de winter dey goes 
to deep water.” ; 

I listened to Lyn with respect, for 
he'is an authority in his field, 

These guides are as indispensable 
to-a Caddo fisherman as his rod and 
reel, for none but the foolish new- 
comer would ever trust himself to 
find his own way home from a fish- 
ing trip among the winding bayous 
and identical cypress brakes of this 
lake. 

At Johnson’s Ranch I picked up 
a ride with the Harrison County 
game warden, Mr. Y. A. Ellis. In a 
small, outboard skiff he carried me 
through Starr’s Ditch. This jungle- 
grown waterpath was built a half- 
century ago by Cap'n Amory Starr 
who had his negroes cut through a 
quarter-mile cypress brake in order 
that he would be spared the trouble 
of going around Pine Island to get 
to this part of the Lake. 

Captain Starr, who lived like a 
feudal lord and entertained countless 
celebrities at his log cabin, Ranch 
on Goose Prairie, is one of those 
fabulous characters. about whom 
Caddoans weave their tales of mys- 
tery and splendor. 

They tell of the days when he 
rode about the lake in a crude ver- 
sion of a Roman barge, pulled along 
by a sweating crew of black men. 
And of the days when he used to 
bring house-parties from Marshall 
in a long caravan of hacks and sur- 
reys for a visit in his elegantly 
furnished home on Goose Prairie 
for a week of fishing and hunting. 
In the cold dawns of fall mornings 
the blinds on Goose Prairie would 
resound with the roar of heavy guns 
which would not cease until the water 
was black with fallen ducks. The 
Captain would take wagonloads of 
game and fish to town to present to 
his friends. 

It is an adventure to ride through 
Starr’s Ditch at any time of day, but 
at dusk the cypress trees stand 
silent as ghouls, the willows bend 
over to brush your face like a warn- 
ing, bright eyes glow from _ the 
marshy banks, and you can almost 
hear the whispers of the men who cut 
this water lane in years long ago. 

Out in Goose Prairie Bay, Mr. 
Ellis pointed the nose of the skiff 
toward Long Point and we were soon 
on the edge of the twenty-mile 
stretch known as Broad Lake. We 
sensed the difference in mood long 

(Continued on page 44) 


EVERY DAY’S A 


You'll say goodbye to the ordinary routine of shore life—to the turmoil 
of “scarey” headlines—on N.Y.K.’s great, swift liners where the friendly 
tradition of gracious living brings genuine hospitality to the Seven Seas. 
For every N.Y.K. traveler is an honored guest...whose well-being and 
enjoyment is of paramount importance to the entire ship's staff. Travel 
by N.Y.K. lies within your means, for it is inexpensive—and always 
luxurious, regardless of the class of service you select. Sail N.Y.K. east- 
ward or westward across the Pacific to the Orient...the Philippines... 
Australasia...around the Pacific...and you will understand, happily, 
why so many American travelers call N.Y.K.’s fine modern fleet...“Ships 
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base GREAT NEW MODERN FLEET 
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NOTE THESE Low N.Y.K. RATES 
PACIFIC COAST TO JAPAN 


All Year round-trip fares: 
Ist Class... , from $595 
Cabin Class. . , from $464 
2nd Class... , from $359 
Tourist Cabin . , from $245 
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20a the 
SOUTHERN 
HEMISPHERE 


M.S. Feet Maiden ey 0 py 


Sailing from Kobe, Japan, January 15, 1940 


Various Connecting Ships from Pacific Coast 


from $784 First Class! 


A 3-ocean, 4-continent, 30,000 mile voyage of 100 
to 120 days, leisuring through 11 different countries, 
visiting the richest cluster of exotic ports from 
Yokohama to Cape Town and Rio. From South 
America’s bright tapestry, return via Panama Canal 
to Los Angeles, or, by connecting ship at Panama, 
to New Orleans or New York. 


M.S. ARGENTINA MARU, on her second ’round the world 
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before the waves began to sweep 
against the prow of the small boat. 


Dusk on Broad Lake is a Japanese 
print of deep blues, changing violets 
and quivering silver—with cypresses 
standing out vivid and stark. 

I was glad enough for dark to 
come and went to bed early in one of 
the cabins of Wyatt Moore’s Camp. 

An hour of the next morning I 
spent in swapping yarns with Wyatt, 
a fourth generation Caddoan, and in 
wondering how I was to ride over 
the rest of Caddo. 

A splash. of color through the 
cypresses and the sound of a big mo- 
tor answered my question. 

“Tt’s Don Brown’s houseboat!” ex- 
claimed Wyatt. “He'll take you 
across~Broad Lake.” 

In quick sentences he told more 
than he realized of how Caddoans 
consider Don Brown not an artist 
merely, but a man. All the\ lake 
people, black and white, know him 
and like him because he likes them. 

“T was homesick for Caddo when 
I was studying art in France,” Don 
told me, recalling a career that I 
knew included ten years of study 
abroad, combined with outstanding 
work as a newspaper correspondent. 

Now he has come back, become 
head of the art department of Cen- 
tenary College in Shreveport. Week- 
ends he spends on a houseboat that 
he built himself for use on Caddo, 
painting the savage beauty of the 
lake’s remote spots. 

On Don Brown’s houseboat I rode 
across Broad Lake to the camp of 
one of the lake’s most interesting 
figures, 

Perhaps George the Jap is, as 
many believe, a political exile of 
some renown or perhaps he is just 
a well-educated Japanese who fell 
under the spell of Caddo. What is 
certain is that “the Jap” has become 
a favorite on the lake, has made 
and lost a small fortune fishing and 
entertaining parties, has gained a 
reputation as an excellent cook and a 
gracious host, and has become one 
of those Caddo characters who wears 
his cloak of mystery well. 

It was at the Jap’s suggestion that 
I hailed a ride down the lake with 
Fritz Heinisch, the genial German 
mail carrier who drives his twenty- 
six foot launch over one of the few 
all-water mail routes in the United 
States. 

On the twenty-mile ride I learned 


about another side of Caddo. 


“Sometime de vater she come up 
to here,” Fritz marked the middle 
of his cabin window, “and she knock 
out de vindow glass by my head, but 
I haf dot mail covered up and I 
ride de vaves out! My cabin, she 
built fer de souvesters.” 

Fritz does well to be proud of his 
three-year record, for there are 
bitter days when Broad Lake, in 
rough blows, tries to outdo the Ber- 
ing Strait. 

Already spray was’ dashing the 
windshield as we looked down the 
nose of the boat to where the water 
disappeared over the horizon. 

“Dis is my own boat road,” Fritz 
was saying as we left the Govern- 
ment channel markers and set out on 
a course invisible to me save for the 
stakes which he had driven down to 
mark the underwater stumps. 
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“I got boat roads leading to all uv 
my twenty-sefen boxes. Sometimes in 
low vater I can’t get all de way in, 
but de folks chust haf to moov 
dere boxes furder out. In high 
vater, de boxes sometimes iss unter 
vater.” 

It was not long before I was star- 
ing at what appeared to be an 
apparition. 

“Oil. Black Gold,” murmured Fritz 
and pointed down Broad Lake to 
where more than two hundred oil 
derricks rose stark and stiff out of 
the water. “Right across the Lou- 
isiana line, see! Texas, she dry as a 
bone, heh, heh!” 

Speeding across the state line and 
coming closer to the wells, we could 
hear the chug of the pumps and see 
men climbing in and out of boats to 
crawl over the rigging and do their 
work in this strangest of oil fields. 

Since that wild night in May, 1905, 
when the Caddo Gas and Oil Com- 
pany’s Producer No, 2 blew in with 
a magnificent display of energy, this 
fiéld has been distinguished for spec- 
tacular effects. Upheavals of water, 
craters of boiling oil and leaping 
geysers of burning gas have charac- 
terized it. 

But modern science has conquered 
the underground elements—even that 
fiery well which lit the countryside 
for seven years—and today .,one 
hears the disciplined chug-chug of 
the pumpers on one hundred and 
ten wells that are still producing out 
of three hundred and ten which once 
made up this field. 

Before Fritz could finish his tale 
of the old field, we sighted the two 
bridges, the tarred, rotting wharves, 
the little town on the blutfi—and we 
had come to Mooringsport! 

There is a lingering charm about 
this sleepy little Louisiana town 
which sprawls on a bluff overlooking 
the lake and dreams of the days 
when it was an important center of 
river trade. But I was pushing on to 
the dam. Only three more miles of 
Caddo. 

Before we reached it Fritz was to 
introduce me to another Caddo 
character. 

There are many old pearl hunters 
left on the lake but only one “Uncle 
Bob” Schumann. We found him 
in a vine-covered cabin overlooking 
the dam. 

Uncle Bob, whose waist-long beard 
makes him look more like one of the 
Biblical prophets than a pearl hunter, 
has a bitter grudge against the build- 
ing of the dam. 

“T yas—vhat you call it—a hobo. 
I tramp all over de United States and 
Canada too. But when I see dis lake 
I knew I haf found my home—she 
iss so beautiful! And de pearl hunt- 
in’, she vas goot. The biggest [ 
found, she vorth tree hunderd and 
fifty dollar, and vunce I held five 
thousand worth in my hand.” 

“Where are your hunting grounds ?” 
I asked him, remembering that the 
Negroes still found valuable pearls 
around the small islands in Broad 
Lake. 

“Vy, me und my partner stands on 
our knees in de blue gum mud around 
Svanson’s Landing—and we haf goot 
luck! But dot dam!” he gestured 
contemptuously. “After dot dam vas 

(Continued on page 46) 
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built and raise de vater so as to ruin 
de pearl huntin’, me und my partner, 
ve buy a diving suit in New Orleans 
and ve let ourselves down in de deep 
vater. But she no goot. Ve haf to 
gif up pearl-huntin’. An’ now dey 
talkin’ ut mekin’ dot dam higher yet. 
Gott in Himmel!” 

At the moment I could not share 
Uncle Bob’s old grudge, for my en- 
thusiasm over getting to see the dam 
was growing with every word he 
spoke. 

A ride of only a minute from Uncle 
Bob’s place, and we _ sighted it! 
There in stony serenity stretched the 
quarter-mile wall which gave finality 
to my Caddo journey. 

Huge white boulders form the 
rip-rap to the dam and in the spring 
thousands of fish come tumbling over 
to break their bodies and lie like a 
white carpet against the rocks. Peo- 
ple come from miles around at that 
time of year and carry fish away 
by the wagonloads! If the latest 
plan of Senator Morris Sheppard 


went through, the dam would be 
raised six feet, thus adding thou- 
sands of acres to Caddo. There was 
even a plan underway to put in locks 
and restore navigation to Caddo. 

As Fritz continued to tell me 
things about the dam, I stood at the 
center of the wall, watched the late 
afternoon sun slant its rays across 
the length of Caddo, and thought of 
the lake as I had come to know her. 

To me she was still a mystery, a 
gripping drama. Though I had seen 
much of her, there were portions yet 
unsighted -by any human eye. 

For a flashing moment I felt myself 
one with the heterogeneous groups 
that Caddo holds in  thrall—the 
sportsman, the artist, the commercial- 
ist, the outlaw, and the guardian of 
the law. 

I was leaving Caddo just as 1 haa 
found her two days ago at Jefferson 
—dreaming of the glamorous past, 


alive with the present and planning 


for the busy, striding future. 
x * & 


Co 


WILD HORSES 


OF THE OLD FRONTIER 


(Continued from page 10) 


Cody, Wyoming, a person is the most 
likely to behold these incorrigible 
equine vagabonds. In that rough and 
untillable country which is watered 
by alkaline and arsenic springs, neces- 
sitating long journeys to safe water 
holes, these wild creatures are lords 


| of all they survey. There are various 


reasons for this. Other animals can- 
not travel thirty to fifty miles for 
water. For man the region is worth- 


/ less; he cannot farm the land prof- 


itably and it is difficult to know what 
water is poisonous and what is not. 

A few straggling herds of wild 
horses eke out their existence in 
Arizona. How they do it is beyond 
the comprehension of the majority 
of people. Between feeding and 
watering places these creatures also 
gallop twenty-five to fifty miles. 
Then also this country as a whole 
is an arid waste, covered with sage- 
brush and mesquite. But some- 
how these swift, hardy horses man- 
age to survive, and not only do they 
continue to survive on that rough 
desert. forage, but they also retain 
their vitality. 

In the states of Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Idaho, Nevada, Utah and New 
Mexico, other small herds may oc- 
casionally be seen hiding in the 
mountains. Here these sure-footed 
horses climb heights and follow 
paths another horse could not travel. 
Here in the mountain fastnesses they 
seek refuge from their most dread- 
ed enemy—man. 

To man and the new environment 
he has created these wild creatures 
will soon succumb, 


Many tributes have been paid to 
the fleetness, the endurance and the 
beauty of these horses that served 
our Western pioneers so_ loyally. 


Jeremiah Lynch in his book “A 
Senator of the Fifties” gives a de- 
scription of the type of journey the 
remarkable creatures were capable 
of making. Let this quotation from 
Lynch’s book serve as a conclusion 
to this article: 

“Only a year prior to the gold 
discovery, Colonel Fremont was 
hastily summoned from Los An- 
geles to Monterey. Leaving the 
former place at early dawn with 
two companions, he rode one hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles before 
halting for the night. They had 
nine horses as a cabadalla, driving 
six ahead of them, running loose on 
the trail, and changing every twenty 
miles. The second day they made 
one hundred and twenty-five miles. 
On the third they did not start un- 
til eleven o'clock, yet traveled eighty 
miles, and on the fourth day they 
dashed into Monterey at three 
o'clock, having ridden ninety miles 
since morning. They made four hun- 
dred and twenty miles in four days. 

“Fremont and his party left on 
their return the next day, four of 
the afternoon, galloping forty miles 
that afternoon, one hundred and 
twenty miles the next day, and one 
hundred and thirty miles on the two 
succeeding days, arriving at Los An- 
geles on the ninth day from their 
departure. They traveled a rough 
and unpeopled trail. Their actual 
time in the saddle was seventy-six 
hours, and an average of eleven miles 
per hour. Fremont rode one hun- 
dred and thirty miles in twenty-four 
hours on one horse.” 

Such was a typical performance of 
these splendid creatures of the old 
West. To them the pioneers owed 
many of their achievements and their 
triumphs. 
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Chandler, Sr.,a New England Yankee 
by birth, is said not to have swal- 
lowed so hard when the streamlining 
increased both circulation and adver- 
tising. 

You'll hear, privately, that from 
profits already earned by the Los 
Angeles Times in its long history, it 
could be continued at its present high 
standard for eighty-four years if it 
never took in another penny. 

If you were invited to San Simeon, 
that American principality resting 
high up in the San Luis Obispo hills 
of California, and could get Mr. 
William Randolph Hearst to talk 
about Los Angeles—not a difficult 
task—he could tell you that he and 
the old Indian war general, Harrison 
Gray Otis, father-in-law of Chandler 
Sr., were something more than just 
newspaper competitors in earlier days 
of Los Angeles. General Otis was 
all for a compact, self-contained city 
ruled by men of the old school. Mr. 
Hearst, a virile young publisher in 
those days, typified in General Otis’s 
mind a carpetbagger who had come 
to town with a satchel full of tonic 
samples labeled Progress. Journal- 
istic barrages began to be laid down 
with vitriolic violence by both sides. 

General Otis and Mr. Hearst were 
passing casually on a Los Angeles 
Broadway corner one day, their first 
meeting face to face. They started 
to walk on, without speaking. Each 
paused, uncertain of the journalistic 
protocol governing such occasions. 

“Good morning, General,” said Mr. 
Hearst, a bit timidly. 

“Good morning, Mr. Hearst,” re- 
plied General Otis in his best full- 
dress military manner. 

Then and there in a five-minute 
chat unnoticed by passers-by, a new 
spirit of cordial cooperation in Los 
Angeles was founded, for they de- 
cided that the destiny of Los Angeles 
was far too precious to be converted 
into a battleground for newspaper 
animosities. 

Modern Los Angeles is not.a city 
which developed in a haphazard 
manner. Rather, it is an example of 
the triumph of man over the forces 
of nature. The civic problems of 
progressing from a pueblo to a met+ 
ropolis have been manifold. 

Pueblo is a Spanish word used to 
define a cluster of structures unde- 
serving of a village name. In short, 
it means, very generally, “some 
people.” The Indians shook their 
heads sorrowfully when early settlers 
established a pueblo here. The In- 
dians used a Spanish word, loco, 
meaning ‘crazy, to characterize the 


‘venture. These people ought to be 


told of tribal legends that this sec- 
tion had an unfortunate habit of 
“seasons.” It would be, the Indians 
requoted their -.ancestors, verdant, 
plentiful with products of the soil for 
a season—a season being to the Indi- 
ans anywhere from. fifty to five hun- 
dred years, and then the land would 
revert to the chaparral of the desert. 
They didn’t know why. “There must 
be an evil one far off who does such 
things.” The tribal legend was so 
widely accepted by them that no 
Indians had ever set up their tepees 
permanently in the low, rolling hills 
and little valleys later to become 
southern California. 


Historians knew about such things 
too. They, like the superstitious In- 
dians, were inclined to lay down an 
irrefutable law that history moves 
in cycles. 

But what did the historians know 
which might have direct application 
to the stability of Los Angeles? The 
historians had looked—as you can 
look today—at La Brea Pits in Los 
Angeles’ Wilshire district and ex- 
amined—as you can examine at Los 
Angeles’ Exposition Park museum— 
fossils of prehistoric monsters. Huge 
imperial elephants, broad of foot, 
long of tusk, ferocious saber-tooth 
tigers, and slow-moving, stupid mam- 
mals roamed here. The historians 
pointed out, significantly, that no 
human bones ever have been dis- 
covered among these animal fossils 
in southern California. 

Yet mankind certainly existed on 
the North American continent during 
the age of mammals, and relics of 
ancient mankind were uncovered only 
recently, the so-called 38,000 year- 
old “Abilene man,” in Texas. 

There were two great migrations 
out of Asia, one coming down to the 
valley of the Mississippi through a 
gap which they discovered in the ice 
cap which at that period covered, 
generally, the upper half of America 
from what is today Omaha, St. Louis, 
Pennsylvania and New York. This 
migration, finding the Mississippi 
Valley a fertile region, paused and 
established a new civilization, grad- 
ually working on down the Atlantic 
seaboard of Mexico to South 
America. 

The second great migration, follow- 
ing the Sierra Nevada mountains, for 
some unaccountable reason of nature 
or superstition jumped over southern 
California and went directly to the 
west coast of Mexico. Yes, there 
might be some truth in the Indian 
legends, wavering minds remarked: 

The time came when the swift 
growth of population and agriculture 
in southern California became an 
enormous sponge which in its ex- 
pansion was absorbing tremendous 
quantities of water, two hundred 
million more gallons every day than 
were being replaced in the natural, 
underground reservoirs. The city 
built an aqueduct 238 miles long to 
the Owens River at a cost of $22,- 
500,000 to bring in an adequate supply 
of the liquid which is the life-blood 
of a community. But the population 
kept. on increasing, again overtaxing 
the water supply. Thirteen California 
cities in the south were menaced by 
drought. 

Engineers, studying the problem, 
found plenty of water going to waste 
in the serpentine Colorado River 
which, in winding across four states, 
had in sheer excess of unbridled 
energy dug itself a ditch a mile deep, 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
in its haste to pour its surplus into 
Mexico’s Gulf of California. 


The engineers saw the Colorado 
River as a great reservoir for many 
cities: it was only incidental that 
Los Angeles would be supplied with 
water sufficient for an additional in- 
crease of 7,000,000. in population. 

From the engineers’ blueprints 
came the great Boulder dam, the 
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largest dam in the world, costing 
$165,000,000 and with Los Angeles 
and twelve other cities adding $200,- 
J00,000 more to build a 392 mile aque- 
duct to its impounded waters. 

You look down on this miracle of 
engineering if you go to Los Angeles 
by plane. As your plane speeds on 
you will come upon a metropolis ex- 
tending over an area of 451 square 
miles, the largest city in area in the 
United States and the fifth city in 
population. Passengers point out, off 
the coast, beautiful Catalina Island, 
better known as “The Magic Isle.” 
Below are all sorts of “inner” and 
“outer” harbors at Port Los Angeles, 
citrus groves, airplane factories, in- 
dustrial plants. The sea is dotted 
with steamers which ply the seven 
seas, all voyaging to and from Los 
Angeles. 

Wide highways radiate from the 
city and transcontinental trains are 
pulling in at the new $10,000,000 
Union Station which is the fulfill- 
ment of a twenty-year dream of 
Los Angeles—railroads which offer 
modernized luxury at reasonable cost 
for those who prefer to travel more 
leisurely than by air. Fast, comfort- 
able steamers, too, for those who like 
an all-water route via the Panama 
canal and European ports, or via the 
Pacific Ocean from China. 

Circling as you come to earth at 
Glendale airport you see also the 
new $8,000,000 U. S. Post Office and 
Court House. That little row of 
hills you had been glancing at be- 
low you now discover to be a gor- 
geous range of mountains, an arc back 
of Los Angeles. They drop gradual- 
ly to meet the ocean at Santa Mon- 
ica, where hundreds of thousands of 
persons frolic of a Sunday and _ holi- 
day on miles of clean sandy beaches. 

Coming in by automobile from the 
airport you see, to your right, Bev- 
erly Hills with its palatial homes of 
film stars and mansions of retired 
rich, Your automobile passes 
through Hollywood, and your eyes 
fix themselves on studios which pro- 
duce screen drama for the entire 
civilized world, 230 million motion 
picture-goers weekly. Not far away 
are two new ultra-modern radio 
broadcasting structures, Radio City 


of N.B.C., Columbia Square of 
C.B.C. Programs with world cel- 
ebrities are “piped” from here to all 
the listening universe. 

Perhaps you are one, like thou- 
sands of others, who has come to 
Los Angeles to establish yourself 
in business. You go downtown to 
one of America’s unique research 
institutions, the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce, established in 1887. 
This Chamber long ago adopted, 
broadened and systematized a slogan 
once coined and put on a placard by 
a “prop boy” at Universal film 
studios: “Speak up for what you 
want—anything from a needle to a 
deep-sea anchor.” 

You would not of course ask the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
to find a needle you’d lost in a hay- 
stack, but if finding such a needle 
thereby contributed to the progress 
of Los Angeles the needle would be 
found. 

But the story of Los Angeles is 
not the long dead journalistic feud 


of-Messrs. Otis and Hearst, nor the 
mighty Boulder dam, the astro- 
nomical finance of the Hollywood 


film industry, nor the pretty homes 
and modernistic apartment buildings, 
nor occasional architectural extra- 
vagances reflected in such curious 
examples as a gasoline station re- 
sembling India’s famous mausoleum, 
Taj Mahal. 

The story of Los Angeles is one 
of bewildering aspects: a trading 
area for 4,000,000 people; its indus- 
tries have passed the billion-dollar 
mark; agricultural production for 
the area totals $100,000,000 annually ; 
$30,000,000 has been expended for 
harbor facilities for 5,700 ships call- 
ing every year at Port Los Angeles 
and carrying commerce valued at one 
billion dollars; its cultural wealth is 
great, 25,000 students in the Los 
Angeles area; famous. artists, writ- 
ers, singers and musicians are~per- 
manent residents. 

Yet each of these imposing factors 
is but a single page going to make 
up many chapters which a historian 
could compile into an encyclopedia 
of civic achievement in America and 


give it the title “Los Angeles.” 
yay ES 


In the Los Angeles Museum many of the fossils of the extinct animals 

found at the La Brea pits have been reassembled. The collection, 

however, represents only a small portion of the five thousand creatures 
that have been recovered. 
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TWICE THE PLEASURE 
SENSATIONAL acceptance hy the “right 
people’’ has required the Belmar to double its 
capacity — an entire new wing, new ocean 
view dining room and terrace, Beach Break- 
fast Bar, roof recreation room, observation 
gallery, Now twice as many people may 
enjoy redoubled vacation pleasure provided by 
privately patrolled beach, modern solaria, 
superior appointments, cuisine and service, 

SEASON THANKSGIVING TO APRIL 

Early reservations advisable 


“?RELMAR 


ON THE OCEAN AT 26th ST. 
MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 


New York Office: Hotel Beacon 


2== Broadway at 75th St. - TRafalgar 7-2500 = 


A PASSENGER 
TO ADVENTURE 


By Marjorie Shuler 

Miss Shuler writes about the 
strange sights and unique ex- 
periences encountered on a 
trip such as hers, the first by 
a woman, around the world 
in commercial airplanes. 
Illustrated. $3.00. 


FUN WHERE 
NO 3 I’ VE FOUND IT 
ay By Francis Woodworth 
An autobiographical treat- | 
ment of an adventurous wan- 
-der trip around the world 
such as nearly everyone has 


longed to take in search of 
romance. $2.75. 


At All Booksellers 


D, RAL Century wenn: 
35 W. 32nd St., N. 


PERSONAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


is an efficient up-to-date mail order house 
—you -can obtain any new book on any 
subject through us. In our quarterly 
survey we shall inform you on all im- 
portant forthcoming books to be published 
during the next three months in advance. 
PERSONAL BOOK SERVICE can se- 
cure for you any old, rare, first edition, 
or scarce books. Consult us when in dif. 
ficulty. Send for our Christmas catalogue 
containing every important book on any 
subject recently published. 


Personal Book Service, 258 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


Bind Your Copies of 
TRAVEL 


Handsomely bound in blue cloth, 
stamped in gold, the binder has 
the appearance of a rich yolume. 


Postpaid, $2.00 Holds 12 copies. 


TraVef 


116 East 16th St., N. Y. 


AMERICA’S BUSSES ARE GOING PLACES 
(Continued from page 36) 


railroad track were paralleled by 
good motor roads, losses were no 
greater where both busses and pri- 
vate cars ran than where there were 
only private cars. The private car 
was the real enemy, then; busses 
were net filching any custom from 
the railroad that had not already 
been filched by the automobile. The 
traveling public was much larger 
than it had been, moreover. There 
was still an empire for the two com- 
mon carriers, bus and train, to di- 


vide. All voyagers but those who 
twirled their own steering wheels 
made it up. 


So the transit system came in for 
rationalizing, bit by bit. Improve- 
ments would have to be made in 
both bus and train. As to finance— 
well, the bag of railroad credit was 
still deep. It had never been ex- 
hausted. 

The bus line that appeared best 
organized was strengthened financial- 
ly, the busses made more comfort- 
able and operated frankly as a sup- 
plement to train service. Wickman 
and Caesar’s line in the Northwest 
was the line selected. Passenger 
needs were analyzed, the service ad- 
vertised. Presently successful bus 
lines in other sections were linked 
up. The beginnings of a national 
system appeared. A transcontinental 
line. was established. Finance came 
from railroad credit, with lesser con- 
tributions from the automobile man- 
ufacturers. 

Bus financing was a disorderly 
scramble at first. One bus line was 
hardly bought before another was 
organized and asking to be bought 
too. When Greyhound became the 
aristocrat of the business, possessed 
of terminals and the fanciest and 
fastest vehicles and a publicity 
crew, a pirate line between Chicago 
and New York found that it was 
willing to starve itself of revenue 
in order to cut off nourishment from 
the overlord. Greyhound advertised 
an $8 ticket between the two great 
cities. Promptly the outsider cut the 
price to $1. The public benefited by 
the war, but not for long. The new- 
comer’s backers withdrew after a 
fortnight. The line perished. 


Bus travel is precisely the creature’ 


of our time. Air travel is still only 


for the rich; it will take the speed- 
ing up of invention inherent in an- 
other world war and an increase of 
wealth in the hands of the masses 
so great that a changed social order 
is implied, before the four million 
can fly. The private automobile? The 
individual car has penetrated as far 
into universal use, roughly, as it can 
unless there is a decided rise in the 
purchasing power of the multitude. 
And unless provisions are made for 
trafic in urban centers that would 
change the face of urban life at 
what looks today like a prohibitive 
cost, 

Besides, an individual car calls for 
a driver and the passenger temper- 
ament is on the increase. The pass- 
ive citizen whom you might call a 
born back-seater has it; the one 
who would always rather be driven 
than drive. 

For him the busses exist, many 
industries contributing to the rolling 
synthesis, some of them retaining 
ownership in their own contribution 
after the vehicle rolls. Greyhound, 
for instance, does not own any tires; 
they are rented from Firestone and 
Goodyear at from eight-tenths of a 
cent to one-and-one-fourth cents per 
mile and when they have rolled 
about 25,000 miles they are ex- 
changed for new ones. So with some 
of the other perishable accessories. 

In 1934 when bus travel was still 
shunned by the best people and still 
more of a joke than a romance to 
everybody, a chance film eventually 
brought hundreds of thousands of 
dollars into bus treasuries when they 
were most in need of it. Clark Gable 
and Claudette Colbert had a film 
love affair on a speeding bus—that’s 
all; or it happened partly there and 
partly in transit through the lovely 
American scenery alternating with 
the small-town lunch counters that 
are in the best bus tradition. “It 
Happened One Night” was the most 
seen film of the year and got the 
1934 award. Agreeable people were 
shown bus riding; smartly dressed 
people too. And there was young 
love. 

Straightway bus travel came out 
of the region of doubt into the sun 
of popularity. There it has remained. 


* OK 


THE DUTCH VILLAGE WHERE I WAS BORN 
(Continued from page 26) 


Yes, I know you plant a mountain 
of a turkey in front of you on the 
table, with a knife sticking from one 
end of its belly and a fork from the 
other; but now confess, aren’t our 
fried herring and sole just as tasty?” 
She shook my shoulders impatiently. 
“Tn fact, tastier,” I said. “Ach, hear 
him, hear him,” the chorus of ap- 
proval went up around us. “Silence,” 
the woman shouted triumphantly. 
“And when people write from Amer- 
ica saying they have thirty head of 
cattle, isn’t it possible that they 
count the heads of their rabbits and 
chickens too?” She stepped back to 
await the answer. “Very well pos- 
sible,” I laughed. “There, I told you 
so,” the woman shouted, shaking my 
shoulders fondly again. “Ach, yes,” 
the increasing audience shouted and 
crowded closer. They started quar- 
reling among themselves about me. 


“And now,” the woman _ shouted, 
“Tell me, my boy, are people in 
America happier than we are?” They 
all looked at me so intently, I an- 
swered emphatically ‘Ach, no.” And 
without betraying America or myself, 
I realized. 

Did you hear that, they mur- 
mured. Why don’t you stay with us, 
boy. Why? They came closer and 
shook my hand, forgetting that if I 
stayed I could never remain their 
boy very long, that they'd grow 
tired of me. And when an old fish- 
erman, with a beard like a row of 
small tassles around his chin, said 
quietly to me: “That'd be like crawl- 
ing back in the cradle, wouldn’t it, 
boy?” I nodded at him gratefully. 
and our eyes, meeting, understood 
each other. But the others hadn’t 
heard. “He has no working hands,” 

(Continued on page 50) 


In writing advertisers 


good start 
in New York 


Mix: your home at this famous women’s Club, and 
you'll be near everything worthwhile; you'll come in 
daily contact with leaders in every business and pro- 
fession; you'll enjoy a charming room with your own 
private bath; you'll have a pool, a gym, a body-con- 
ditioning department to keep you fit. 


Get off on the right foot when you come to New York 
. . . live at this convenient Club where you get so 
many extras you don’t pay for. Club open to non- 
members ; Reserve your room today. 


no leases. 


Booklet TR on request. 


weekly rates 

For permanent guests 
Single room with private bath $12 to $20 
Double room with private bath $16 to $24 


daily rates 

For transient guests 
Single room with private bath $3.00 to $5.00 
Double room with private bath $4.00 to $6.00 


MERICAN WOMAN'S CLUB 


353 West 57th Street, New York COlumbus 5-6100 
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A Course That Will Tell You... 


—how to recognize the 
various period styles. 


—what determines the 
choice of lamps for 
certain rooms. 


—how to build up a 
color scheme for any 
room. 


—what rules determine 
the choice of furniture 
for certain rooms. 


—how to design and 
make curtains for 
every room. 


; —how etchings should 


be hung. 


—how to combine tex- 
‘ tiles in the room. 


—how colors change un- 
der artificial light. 


' —how to select floor 


coverings. 


—how to create a mod- 
ern interior. 


and a thousand other things that will save you money, 
greatly increase your enjoyment and lay the foundation 


for a profitable career. 


Here is a course that will give you information that will 
be of immense practical value to you all the rest of your 
life; that will greatly add to your pleasure and enjoyment; 
that will open the door to a splendid professional career 
if you wish, and that can be taken in your own home. 


THE ARTS AND DECORATION HOME STUDY 
COURSE IN PERIOD AND MODERN 
DECORATION. 


There are 30 readable and entertaining lessons with over 


900 illustrations. 


The first twenty-four lessons are de- 


voted to period styles and furnishings and furniture of all 
kinds, the laws of color harmony and design, textiles, 
lighting, wall treatments, draperies, ceilings and floors. 
There are six lessons devoted to modern decoration and 
furniture. These thirty lessons can be taken in your home. 
Examination papers following every lesson are carefully 
read and graded and returned to you with individual 
criticism and, when needed, additional coaching. The 
lessons are arranged in large beautifully printed and illus- 
trated booklets constituting, when enclosed in the binder 
supplied with the course, a valuable permanent reference 
library. There are also four practical supplementary text 


books. 


An authoritative and thoroughly taught course 


worth immensely more to you than the very moderate sum 


it costs. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


Arts & Decoration Home Study Course 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Avidtecsa.... .-).> ha, 
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_ THE DUTCH VILLAGE WHERE I WAS BORN 
(Continued from page 49) 


they commented, examining my hand 
in theirs. And those clothes now, 
those American clothes, _ weren’t 
they pretty flimsy? And was it true 
that Americans wore no underwear 
at all in summer? And those shoes 
of mine, were they Indian shoes, 
and what about those Indians? And 
the sea, it wasn’t out there in Mich- 
igan at all, was it? 

But before long their intimacy 
seemed almost too much. Even for 
fifteen minutes it was difficult to be 
“their boy”. again. I wrenched my- 
self free, longing much for some 
real adult solitude. “Those fisher- 
folk,” the more sedate landfolk 
mumbled disapprovingly, when I 
reached the outer fringes of the 
crowd. The landfolk walked down 
the square with me, more diffidently. 
Would I come to their houses, for 
just a few minutes, for a oup of 
tea? And talk? 

It took me-three hours to cover 
the distance of a city block. I sat 
again in old houses, tar-reeking 
houses of fisherfolk, with stuffed 
birds under glass bells; I sat in rich- 
er houses beneath high mantels, and 
surrounded by blue wall tiles, tile by 
tile depicting the story of the Bible. 
I seemed to be filled and saturated 
with tea. All my thoughts and opin- 
ions were wrenched out of me, like 
toys out of the hands of a child, to 
be examined very critically before 
they were handed back. They sim- 
ply took for granted I’d be with them 
for weeks. I didn’t tell them it 


would be a few days and I'd be gone. 


Yes, I saw the town again, through | 


groups of crowding, very intimate 
people. All the predictions friends 
back in America had made about my 
return were wrong, all of them held 
a modicum of truth. In some re- 
spects the town was as I had expect- 
ed it to be; in others, it was totally 
different. And yet I loved it, with 
everybody insisting that I belonged 
there. rie 

I did belong, for thse few days. 
Then one noon, when everybody was 


sitting down for the midday meal, I 


left as I had come, casually, with- 
out baggage. Only my _ relatives 
knew that my boat sailed for Amer- 
ica in another three days. People 
waved at me from their doors and 
windows; they wouldn’t know till 
evening that I wasn’t coming back. 
Where the road bent away from 
the dike toward the neighboring 
town, I stopped and looked back. 
The town was half hidden. The 
gray tower rested against the elbow 
of the dike, the ship topping it glit- 
tered and pointed west. Two strang- 
ers coming on bicycles from the op- 
posite direction, shouted: “Dag, 
mijnheer.’ Y nodded and smiled, be- 
cause’ I was mijnheer again, an 
American stranger. I was myself 
again, my New World self, grown- 
up and responsible for my own 
thoughts and actions, my own emo- 
tions. Not the boy from an old town 
which had stood beside the sea for 
unremembered generations. 


eee 


HIS MAJESTY THE AMERICAN TOURIST 
(Continued from page 40) 


paradox of high-priced entertainment 
at relatively low price to the guest. 
Fortunately, Nature sometimes re- 
lents and takes a hand, and comes 
to the management’s assistance. This 
is the case of several hotels of the 
fifteen mentioned. For instance, in 
the case of the Royal Hawaiian Ho- 
tel, Nature might even be accused of 
playing favorites, and she would have 
a hard time avoiding conviction, for 
the record is against her. Meteorolog- 
ists have reduced to figures the year- 
‘round May weather she gave to Ha- 
waii. Botanists have classified its 
profuse floral varieties, and engineers 
have measured its rugged heights. 
It may have been an innocent whim of 
Nature when she carved out a beach 
in such a manner that the incoming 
surf made possible a famous sport, 
but Waikiki is Exhibit A. Of course, 
it is mere fortuitous circumstance 
that Hawaii happens to be on the 
peaceful side of the world, but the 
American tourist’s preference for 
peaceful horizons is to her advantage. 
What the development in the hotel 
industry will be in the future, no one 
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can say with any authority, except 
that the nature of that development 
will be the same as in the past. Com- 
petition will see to it. The curiosity 
of the American tourist is insatiable. 
The more he hears about other places, 
the more he has the urge to go and 
see, and all the machinery of modern 
communication—the press, the ether 
waves, the animated screen, and the 
stimulating tales of thirty million 
Marco Polos—are making his num- 
bers increase. As they increase, so 
will the size of his collective purse, 
the talisman that opens all doors. 

At the same time, more effectively 
than any Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, competition will regulate the 
charges to a just level. For, king 
though he be, the American tourist is 
an economic realist, who keeps close 
tab on what his dollar gets him, and 
nobody knows this better than the ex- 


perienced hotel man. However gilded . 


his future reception, however fraught 
with pomp and circumstance, rest as- 
sured the tariff will hold to the level 
of reason when His Majesty, The 
American Tourist, arrives. 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA, 
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| ) 
has written a new book! The adventurous author of “Bring ’Em 
)Back Alive” has long been known as one of the greatest living 
authorities on the personalities of wild animals, and in ANIMALS 
ARE LIKE THAT! Mr. Buck tells about animals in the jungle 


and in captivity and why and how it is that they behave as they do. 


| “All creatures have their human as well as their animal side,” 
says Mr. Buck. Do animals all think alike? Have elephants got 
jlong memories, as they are reputed to have? What animals think 
‘fastest? Which jungle beast is the most dangerous? How do 
wild animals adapt themselves to captivity? These are just a 
)few of the thousand and one questions which people are con- 
tinually asking; the author answers them with case histories and ° 
‘an authoritative knowledge of the subject. 


Here, then, is endless adventure, conquering and living in close 
‘quarters with the wild, by a fearless adventurer and student of 
natural history who has crossed the Pacific countless times in quest 
‘of game, who has circumnavigated the globe over and over again, 
who has had hand-to-hand encounters with scores of animals of 
jungle and plain and who has knocked out at least one orang- 
utan in a fight. 


ANIMALS ARE LIKE THAT! is exciting and wholesome ad- 
‘venture, of man pitting his ingenuity against animal instinct, of 
the fascinating study of animal traits and personalities and of the 
humor and pathos of animal life ‘in the wilderness and in captivity. 


With many dramatic photographs. $2.50 


GOOD HEALTH AND BAD MEDICINE 
| By HAROLD AARON, M.D. 


{ 
| Medical Consultant to Consumers Union of U«S., Inc. 


| GOOD HEALTH AND BAD MEDICINE should be well 
‘digested by the mature members of America’s 125,000,000 
guinea pigs who should know the modern rules of good health, 
the cause of indispositions, the scientific treatments for ordinary 
health problems and the highly important virtue of recognizing 
symptoms of serious ailments and seeking immediate advice 
from their family doctors. 

First aid, feminine and sex hygiene, diet, obesity, tonics, 
colds, constipation, indigestion, insomnia, asthma, hay fever, 


gums, maladies. of the feet, arthritis, rheumatism, and the 
numerous illnesses that the flesh is heir to are all expertly 
examined, and with the authority that springs not from the 
knowledge of one man but from that group of investigators of 
the subject engaged in scientific research. 

f you have the desire to feel better and live longer, don't 
lose a minute before getting this book. $2.75 


FRANCES TOOR’S GUIDE TO MEXICO 


A New and Completely Revised Edition 


Frances Toor’s masterly guide has long been the most popu- 
lar one with travelers to Mexico. The reason is simple—it is 
‘| written by a long-time resident of Mexico, it isthe most accu- 
| rate and the most practical. This new edition, as up to date 
as today’s newspaper, contains all the information that anyone 
| Yisiting Mexico will find indispensable. What to see, where to 
Stay, what foods to order, how to get places, where and how to 
| shop—Miss Toor omits nothing in this admirably compact pres- 

entation of facts and advice. As a resident of Mexico and for 
the past twenty years a traveler in) all parts of the republic, 
| she is unusually well equipped to write such a volume as this 
j\and to enrich it with the fascinating culture, history and cus- 
toms of the country. With many illustrations, $1.90 


skin disorders, care of the hair, safeguarding the teeth and- 


THE PRIVATE LIVES OF BIRDS 
By DR. HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS 


Few people have had the basic scientific knowledge and the 
patience in their study of bird life and action that is possessed 
by Dr. Williams, physician and scientist, who has devoted a 
long life to study and research in his avocation as a naturalist. 
In THE PRIVATE LIVES OF BIRDS he writes particularly of 
the highly interesting instinct, mentality and activities of birds, 
both resident and migratory. 

Dr. Williams’ understanding of bird life, built on a funda- 
mental knowledge of human, bird and animal behayior, is the 
result of careful observance and experimentation throughout 
many summers and winters at his home, a veritable bird para- 
dise, in Connecticut. After reading this book, bird life takes 
on a new significance and the average person who has only a 
casual acquaintance with his bird neighbors will learn how to 
know them intimately and conduct experiments in understanding 
their tastes and habits. Profusely illustrated. $3.00 


CALL TO ADVENTURE! 


By ALOHA BAKER 


ALOHA BAKER has taken her place in the front rank of 
the limited company of women adventurers. Even when a slip 
of a girl she craved a sight of the world at any cost. She got 


-her wish in generous measure and in this, her first book, she 


tells the dramatic story of her first adventurous tour with a 
few companions, made without capital save that which was 
earned along the way. 

Today she is known around the globe as “the world’s most 
widely traveled woman.” In the past eight years she has cir- 
cled the world three times, visiting eighty-five countries and 
becoming, in the course of her many journeys, a Colonel in 
the Red Army of Siberia, a hunter of banteng bulls and 
elephants in Indo-China, a guest of the head hunters of Luzon. 
a friend of Javanese temple dancers and a confidante of 
Chinese bandits. During the last few years she has traveled 
more than 75,000 miles through twenty-five countries and four 
continents, Illustrated. $2.00 


NEW McBRIDE BOOKS FOR AUTUMN READING 


WHY MEDDLE IN EUROPE? 


By BOAKE CARTER 


If you want to know the significance of the news behind the 
headlines this book will tell it to you. Its author is Boake 
Carter, radio editorialist and columnist, who has long been 
acknowledged one of America’s shrewdest interpreters of the 
international scene. 


WHY MEDDLE IN EUROPE? answers the pertinent ques- 
tions that are on the lips of millions of Americans concerning 
the Eurepean crisis. In it Mr. Carter, aided by facts gleaned 
from efficial government documents, private papers, standard 
treatises and official statements, answers with startling clarity 
such questions as these: What is our stake in Europe, direct 
and indirect? Should we and can we remain neutral? Can we 
wage economic warfare and keep out of armed conflict? 


Among the various books which have recently appeared about 
Europe and America’s relationship to it, none we believe ex- 
presses with greater clarity the implications of our active par- 
ticipation in the disputes of Europe. Evyery thinking American 
should read this book. $2.00 


HOW TO BE AN AVIATOR 


By DICK MERRILL and GEORGE DAWS 


Modern youth is responding to the lure of the rapidly grow- 
ing science of aviation as an exciting and attractive career. 

It is for that large and enthusiastic body of young people 
that this book has been written by one of America’s foremost 
aviators. Factual rather than sensational, it explains the 
thrills, possibilities and rewards in aviation and the qualifica- 
tions and required training it demands. It analyzes in a lucid 
manner the various fields of specialization, such as engineering, 
designing, traffic control, radio, ete. 


There are many diagrams and illustrations. $2.00 
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From your bookseller, or 


LIBRARY 
Robert M. McBride & Company - 116 East 16th Street, New York. 


Details of Matson Cruises to Hawaii and South Seas, also reservations at the Royal Hawaiian ; , 
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